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Fi STATE OF THE Barometer, &c. High Water at Lei for 
From Nov. 26th, to Dec. 25th 1814, in D 1815. 
the vicinity of Edinburgh. orn. Even, 
M. 2 6 58 7 $0 
eae Barom.| hermom.| Rain. | Weather. Tu. 3] 8 1] 8 3 
1814, N. | W. 15] 9 48 
Nov.26| 29.5 | 45146! 0.69 | Rain Th. 5/10 22/10 59 
27; 29.73 | 37 | 42; —— | Clear Fr. 6/11 23} 11 48 
28} 29.8 | 321! 42 Sa. 
29| 29.5 137] 40! o46 | Su. 8[— 36/— 57 
30} 29.41]}82 | 41 | 0.05 | Rain , M. 1 17] 1 37 
Dec. 1} 29.851 39 41 | Clear Tu. 10] 1 58] 2 9 
2) 30.051 37 | 39 W. 11] 2 38] 2 57 
30.05] 29 | 35 Th. 12] 3 15] 3 32 
4} 29.6 | 36] 38 | 0.02 | Snow Fr. 13] 3 50} 4 9 
Pha 5} 29.75136 | 42 Clear Sa. 14] 4 26] 4 48 
6] 30.2 | 291] 36 Su. 15] 5 —| 5 18 
7} 29.95) 31 1 83] 0.31 | Snow M. 16] 5 S86] 5 54 
29.5 1351461 0.08 Tu. 17) 6 15] 6 36) 
9) 29.5 131 }35; 08 |—— W. 18) 7 7 
10} 29.85)22 | 32] Th. 19) 7 58} 8 32) 
29.65) 34] 41] — | Clear Fr. 20} 9 15] 9 
12} 29.5 54] 0.2 | Rain Sa. 21/10 42/11 
13} 29.5 [45] 47 | —— | Clear Su, 22)/— — 
14) 29.51]40 45] 0.1 | Rain M. 23/— 34, 1 2 
15} 29.4 144] 46] 0.15 Tu. 1 S31] 1 53 
29. 132148] 04 W. 2 2 37 
7; 29.5 145] 47] 02 |—— Th. 26} 2 59) 3 9 
18| 29.651 42] 441 0.41 |—— Fr. 27| 40| 4 — 
it) 19} 29.61/38 | 42} 0.11 | — Sa, 28] 4 19) 4 
20} 30.2 36 | —— | Clear Su. 29] 5 5 
30.25) 27 | 34) —— | —— M. 30; 5 41) 6 
22/ 30. 40} —— | Tu. 31] 6 27| 6 53 
23} 29.93} 35 | 40 | —— | —— 
241 30. |37] 38} 20 
25} 30.11] 35 | 38 | 0.01 Sleet Apparent time at Edinburg’ 
. H. M. 
i Full Moon 25, 9 47 morn 


January 7. Princess Charlotte of Wales born (1796. ’ 
18. Queen’s birth-day kept. 
27. Duke of Sussex born (1773.) 
30. King Charles’s Martyrdom. 


+. 18. and 30, Holidays at the Banks. 
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Description of TULLIALLAN Cast ir. 


HIS ancient castle is situated in 
the parish of the same name, 
which lies in that part of the coun- 
ty of Perth interposed between Fife 
and Clackmannan. It is about half 
a mile from the banks of the Forth, 
immediately behind the town of Kin- 
cardine. Nothing remains of it, ex- 
cept the walls, and the arch over the 
ground flat, which consists of three 
rooms. In two of the rooms the arch 
is supported by a pillar standing in 
the centre, of about 5 feet 4 inches in 
circumference. Some remains of a 
ditch are still visible, which shew it 
to have been once a place of strength. 
The grounds round it compose the 
barony of Tulliallan, a name which 
signifies the Beautiful Hill, supposed 
from its appearance, consisting of a 
hne sloping bank covered with ver- 
cure. It is the property of Mr Er- 
skine of Cardross, who, as well as 
his predecessor, Colonel Erskine, im- 
proved it greatly by extensive plan- 
tations, 


Improvements and New Institutions 


throughout SCOTLAND. 
HE trades of Montrose have pre- 
sented a petition to the Magis 


3 


trates and Council, that they may be 
allowed to elect their own represen- 
tatives in the Magistracy. ‘This they 
insist was their ancient right and 
practice, and that it is only in the 
course of the present century that the 
custom crept in, of the Magistrates 
electing their own successors. We 
understand that the town council has, 
in the handsomest manner, admitted 
this claim. 

Loud complaints are making at 
Aberdeen respecting the present state 
of its harbour. Four years ago, Mr 
Telford, at the suggestion of the 
Magistrates, drew up a plan for ex- 
tending the pier, forming wet docks, 
and annihilating the bar which at 
present obstructs the entrance of the 
harbour. ‘he estimate was £.54,000, 
Nearly the whole of this sum, it is 
said, has been expended upon the pier, 
which, from a miscalculation of the 
force of the sea, has not proved sul- 
ficient 5 so that every successive win- 
ter, a yreat part of it has been demo- 
lished by the violence of the waves. 
It is now asserted, that the next eas- 
terly gale will reduce it toa heap of 
loose stones, and thus render useless 
all the money expended. 

We are happy to learn from In- 
verness, that the proposal for establish- 
ing a Northern Horticultural Society 

is 
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is likely to take effect. It is intend- 
ed to propose for adoption, with a 
few alterations suited to the circum- 
stances of the country, the regulations 
of the Caledonian Horticultural So- 
ciety ; that the annual contribution is 
to be a Guinea ; and the Council to be 
chosen from among such members as 
may reside at Inverness, or within an 
easy distance from it, so as to insure 
2 regular attendance on the routine 
business. 

We were happy to learn that the 
Committee of the Union Canal had 
come to an agreement with the Ma- 
gistrates of this city, through the me- 
dium of Mr Rennie. It was agreed 
that the Union Canal should proceed 
from Burntsfield Links to Lock No. 
16, on the Forth and Clyde naviga- 
tion, and should afterwards be carried 
down to Leith docks, according to a 
line to be given by Mr Rennie. We 
find it stated, however, that this a- 
greement has not met the approbation 
of the subscribers. ‘Phe principal 
clause to which they object, is that 
by which they are bound to receive 
only 5 per cent. until the canal is 

rolonged to Leith. The level also 
is 40 feet higher, and the line 6 miles 
longer, than that proposed by Mr 
Baird. For these reasons, they con- 
ceive that the undertaking upon this 
new plan would prove’altogether un- 
profitable. 

The Committee of management for 
the Dundee Lunatic asylum are pre- 
paring an account of their proceed- 
ings. They state that the money al- 
ready received amounts to £.569, and 
the sum still unprovided for, to£.1250. 
They entertain sanguine hopes, how- 
ever, of soon obtaining sufficient funds, 
and of completing the work by Whit- 
sunday next. 

The town of Dundee continues to 
be violently agitated on the subject 
of the proposed Harbonr improve- 
ment. The Magistrates, however, are 
bringing their bill into parliament ; 
but the merchants, ship-owners, 


have appointed a Committee to watch 
over their proceedings, 

Lhe village of Galashiels is at this 
time in great animation ; the woollen 
manufacture being uncommonly brisk, 


and a most rapid advance has been. ' 


made of late both in the quantity and 
in the quality of goods. Mr Scott, 
the proprietor, has just come of age, 
and has set about a great number of 
imprevements. The village is now 
embellished with an elegant and com- 
fortable new church, and the founda. 
tion stone is laid, at his own expence, 
of a new bridge over the Gala, in- 
stead of the old one, which has long 
continued the terror of every passen- 


ger. 


MONTHLY MEMORANDA IN NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


Botanie Garden, Leith Walk. 


T this dead season of the year, se- 

veral very rare and curious plants 
have flowered in the stoves and green- 
house of this garden. Among these 
may be mentioned Brachysema 
folium, a small shrub sent from New 
Holland in 1803, by Mr R. Brown, 
the botanist attached to the expedition 
of discovery under the ill-fated Capt. 
Flinders. This plant shewed its fine 
scarlet flowers in the beginning of 
December ; but, as might be expect 
ed at this period of the year, when 
the temperature depends entirely on 
fire-heat, the flowers have not been 
succeeded by pods. The plant has 
not yet been figured ; and indeed we 
believe this to be the only living spe- 
cimen in the kingdom, excepting one 
in Kew garden. Ardisia chacot, @ 
shrub belonging to the Solanace®, 
may likewise be mentioned: 1t _ 
lately been brought from China, 20 
is very little known, not having yet 


appeared in any British catalogue cat 


threw out flowers a short time 28% 
and is now covered with red “ 
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During the last seven years *, we 
have, at different times, taken occa- 
ston to praise the extent and variety 
of the botanical collection at this gar- 
den, and the zeal of its superintend- 
ant t, and, at the same time, to lament 
the ruinous state of the hot-houses, 
and the general want of funds, too 
plainly evinced by the insufficiency 
and even paltriness of the whole ma- 
terie/ of the establishment. In as far 
as regards number and rarity of 
plants, we believe that the Botanic 
garden of Edinburgh is at this mo- 
ment inferior only to the Royal Gar- 
den of Kew.—But it is painful to 
add, that such is the deplorable state 
of decay of the timber-work of the 
hot-houses, that it seems questionable 
if the reofs will be able to withstand 
another such tempest as they had late- 
ly to encounter t. The most valua- 
ble part, therefore, of this fine collec- 
tion may be destined to perish in a 
single stormy and frosty night. 

The important improvement of 
bringing Leith Walk nearly to an e- 
qual declivity, has had the effect, ina 
manner, of burying this garden; and it 
is understoed to be now seriously in 
contemplation to abandon it, and form 
anew botanic garden in a more eligi- 
ble situation. Even if this be the 
Case, it is nevertheless true, that very 
considerable repairs are indispensable, 
and ought immediately to be execu- 
ted ;. for the removing of the plants 
must be the work of at least two 
seasons ; and if the necessary repairs 
be withheld, it is pretty evident that 
there will soon be no tender exotics 
to remove. 

Considering that we have before 
pleaded the cause of the old garden, 
and shewn an interest in its welfare, 
we trust that we may be pardoned, at 


* See in particular, Scots Mag. for March 
1808, July 1809, March 1810, Feb. 1812, 
and July 1813. | 

+ Mr William Maenab. 

+ 34th and loth December 


this time, for indulging in a very few 
remarks on its projected successor. 

In fixing on the new site, one of 
the first considerations, doubtless, 
must be proximity to the city, for the 
conveniency of the professor and stu- 
dents. ‘Lhe general aspect of the 
ground, as sloping to the south or 
otherwise, and the shedter it naturally 
enjoys, or which may be created by 
screen - plantations, hedge - rows, or 
walls, will fall next to be considered. 
The kind of soi/ and sudsoi/ may then 
claim attention; but these, unless 
very bad indeed, can be altered or 
meliorated. It would be very desi- 
rable that a small stream should tlow 
through the grounds ; and the space 
should be ample, extending to at least 
three times the size of the present 

arden. 

The Leith Walk garden does ho- 
nour to the taste and liberality of 
those who planned it. It is small, in- 
deed ; but, fifty years ago, it was ade- 
quate to the state of the science,—to 
the opportunities enjoyed of procuring 
plants, —and to the condition of the 
Scottish capital, which was then mak- 
ing only the first advances from po- 
verty and homeliness. Now, however, 
that Edinburgh has attained so high 
a degree of opulence and splendour, 
—=and since the number of plants in- 
troduced into the country, and which 
ought to be found in a botanic collec- 
tion, is increased fourfold,—ft 1s evi- 
dent that the new garden will be ex- 
pected very far to surpass the old one, 
both in capaciousness of surface and 
in elegance of design. It ought not 
surely to be inferior in any respect 
to the Botanic Garden of the Dublia 
Society, or that belonging to the 
merchants of Liverpool. Yet these 
possess extensive departments for po- 
pular classes of plants, (such as the 
Cerealia, and the Frutices,) which 
have been entirely excluded, for want 
of room, from the present Edinburgh 
garden. ‘There ought even to be a 
Sy/va in the new garden, where gentle- 
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men might become acquainted with 
all the hardy forest trees, and indeed 
these might be so arranged as to as- 
sist in affording shelter. The con- 
servatories, stoves, dry-stoves, and 
nursing-pits, (fur in speaking of all 
these, we must use the #/ura/,) ought 
to be on an ample scale. A house with 
a lofty glass root should be appropri- 
ated, as at Kew, to the splendid tribe 
of palms and ferns, where they might 
display their magnificent fronds in 
full luxuriance, In one part of a 
stove should be a small pond and a 
marsh, for the cultivation of tender 
aquatics,—a branch of gardening very 
little attended to till of late. 

To descend from these truly bota- 


nical prospects (which however 


by no means despair to see realized, ) 
a public botanic garden ought to pos- 
sess a department where the various 
culinary vegetables, and their princi- 
pal subordinate varieties, might be 
seen and studied. Perhaps also there 
should be a collection of the fruits 
cultivated, or which may be cultiva- 
ted, in Scotland, Certain portions of 
ground should be set apart, for the 
making otf exferimenis, on a small 
scale, connected with agriculture, 
horticulture, or vegetation in general, 
It may merely be suggested, that if 
one acre of ground were placed at 
the disposal of the Professor of Agri- 
culture, and another put under the 
direction of the Horticultural Socicty, 
such appendages might be rendered 
highly useful to the students attend- 
ing the botanical lectures, without 
producing the least detriment to the 
institution ; while the advantages re- 
sulting to gentlemen engaged in the 
study of agriculture, or horticulture, 
would be great, and might even tend 
to the improvement of these sciences 
themselves. 


CANONMILLS, N. 
25:4 Dec. 1814. 


Proposed Markei-place for Sheep and Lambs. 


On the present Market-place at Eniy. 
BURGH for Sheep and Lambs. 


TO THE EDITOR, 
SIR, 


F the many useful improvements 

lately made by the Magistrates of 
Edinburgh, there is none more wor. 
thy their attention than the bughts, 
or sheep-tlakes, in the Grass-market. 
There are a great many reasons why 
they should be removed from the pre- 
sent stance, and taken to a place more 
convenient for buyer and seller. The 
present stance is not above one fourth 
of the size the bughts ought to be, 
to accommodate all the sheep and 


lambs that come to the market, which 


has caused the farmers and drovers to 
bring in their stock on the Tuesday 
evening, that they may have a stance 
on the Wednesday morning. But of 
late a great many sheep have been 
sold on the Tuesday evening, which 
makes a very unequal market for both 
buyer and seller, as neither of the par- 
ties knows what numbers of sheep are 
coming forward. If there was en- 
ough of accommodation for all the 
sheep and lambs to come forward at 
a certain hour in the morning, every 
one would see whether stock was in 
plenty or not, which would give both 
the buyer and seller a fair chance. Ii 
there was sufficient accommodation, 


there would be many thousands more 


sent to the market, as a great many 
farmers sell their stock at home, rather 
than run the risk of getting the sheep 


properly shown in Edinburgh. They 


are not so much afraid of a bad mat- 


ket, as of not getting them properly . 


shown, If they are not in the mat 
ket the night before, they must be 
some time during the night, as it 3s 
not often that a stance can be got af 
ter day-light in the morning. Ecu- 
burgh is likewise a far more central 
and convenient place for buying turi 


i h Ikirk, as the buyers 
ip stock than Falkirk, an 
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would get them properly handled and 
examined; and it would also bea great 
benefit to the seller, as at Edinburgh 
he would see what can be got from 
both the flesher and turnip-feeder.— 
One day in the month might be ap- 
pointed for showing lean stock. At 
present, no person will buy stock in 
Edinburgh, if he can help it, for 
keeping on turnips 3 they are so much 
abused by the badness of the accom- 
modation, that they do not thrive for 
some time after. There is another 
very disagreeable thing in the present 
stanee ; the common sewer comes run- 
ning down the middle of the passage 
through the bughts, which in bad 
weather makes it the most unfit place 
imaginable for a market. No person 
wishing to keep himself clean must 
come there, unless he has another suit 
of clothes ready when he leaves it. 
The sheep that are not got into the 
bughts; are also constantly harassed 
with people in the street passing and 
repassing. 

Ifthe bughts were taken to Burnts- 
field Links, where plenty of accom- 
modation might be got, there would 
be a good road from all quarters, 
and every one would get his stock 
shewn and sold to the best advantage, 
Without any bustle or confusion. A 
few objections.might be brought for- 
ward in favour of some of the public- 
houses in the Grass-market ; but I 
think there is no proprietor in it but 
would wish to have them removed ; and 
all the houses in the lower end of the 
Grass-market would be more benefited 
in the middle of the day, and at night, 
by the cattle and horse-market com- 
ing further down. A great many 
arguments might be used in favour 
of removing the bughts ; but I hope 
what has been said will be enough 
to induce the Magistrates to examine 
the situation of them, 


September, 1814. G. L. 


Remarkable Cases of the Reunion of 
Members separated from the Human 
Body. 


By Batrovr, M. v. 
(From the Edinburgh Medical Journal. ) 


HE practice of .engrafting trees 
first suggested to medical practi- 
tioners the idea of repairing mutilated 
parts. This practice was successtully 
prosecuted by a few, when the state 
of society afforded opportunities, but 
has uniformly been treated with a 
certain degree of ridicule, by far the 
greater number of the professicn.— 
This distrust in the powers of nature, 
in the face, too, of evidence which it 
would be diflicult to controvert, is not 
more unphilosaphical in itself, than its 
influence on practice must be detri- 
mental. What a man believes impos- 


sible, he never will attempt. But if 


a branch of one tree unites with the 
stump of another, so as not only to 
live, but to bear fruit, it can be no 
great stretch of imagination to sup- 
pose, that a part totally separated from 
the animal system, may, under proper 
management, reunite and live, and 
perform all its proper functions. 

A number of years ago, an accident 
happened, in the management of which 
I proceeded upon the principle of the 
possibility of parts entirely separated 
uniting again, with all the success 1 
could desire. ‘This idea was sugges- 
ted by the necessity of doing some- 
thing without delay, and the recollec- 
tion of the Taliacotian mode of form- 
ing artificial noses, At that time, 
however, I knew of no case in which 
even an attempt had been made to re- 
place parts, as near being totally se- 
parated from the system as were those 
in this instance. ‘Ibis case I did not 
publish at the time it occurred, for 
reasons hereafter to be mentioned.— 
Indeed it had alme : gone out of mind 
till a fresh accident occurred, the cure 
of which by reunion, ranks, under all 


the circumstances of the case, among 
the 
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the most wonderful instances of the 
powers of nature, and for ever sets at 
rest the question, ** Whether parts, 
which have been completely separated 
from the rest of the animal system, 
and in which circulation has ceased 
altogether, can be again reunited ?” 
There is a circumstance, too, which 
stamps a value and importance on the 
two following cases, above all, or most 
others of the kind,—that is, their au- 
thenticity, or the proof thatcan be led, 
that the facts recorded really happened 
precisely as recorded ; a proof which, 
from the number and respectability of 
the witnesses, must convince the most 
sceptical. | 
There are instances on record, with 
not one of which I was acquainted 
when the accident happened to my 
son, of the points of fingers, ears, no- 
ses, being nearly or entirely separated 
from the system, that were made to 
re-adhere. But Pedie’s case, so far 
as I know, is without a parallel ; and 
I have the authority of a number of 
ihe first characters in the profession 
in this place to say, that itis the most 
extraordinary that has come to their 
knowledge. This is my apology, if 
any is necessary, for giving it to the 
blic. For ‘it must not be imagi- 
ned, that the recital of such uncom- 
mon cases is without its use ; for, while 
they extend our knowledge of the 
powers inherent in living bodies, they 
inform us of the advantage often to be 
derived from allowing these powers 
proper opportunities of exerting them- 
selves. Of reunion, by adhesion, we 
are, in No case, to despair, so long as 
the least degree of circulation remains 
in both or even in one of the parts di- 
vided*.”” To this I would add, that 
many things are left undone, from 
mere supineness, or a belief that they 
are impracticable, because they were 
never known to have been done be- 


* Dr Thomson's Lectures on Inflamma- 
tion, page 243. 


fore. Of what advantage then may 
it be, to be generally Known, that 
such things as are detailed in the two 
following cases, are not only practi. 
cable, but have been done ? | 

Individuals in every line of life, 
but especialiy those who work with 
edged instruments, or who are em. 
ployed about machinery, would often 
have it in their power to prevent un- 
sightly mutilations in themselves or 
others, and be enabled to earn their 
bread as before. Surgical skill is not 
necessary in all instances of such ac- 
cidents, The chief thing wanted is, 
a conviction that attempts at reunion 
of divided parts may be successful ; 
tor whoever has this belief will not 
fail, when such accidents occur, to 
give opportunity to the powers of na- 
ture to exert themselves. ‘There is, 
indeed, no saying what may be done 
in this way. It would be unphiloso. 
phical to set bounds to the powers of 
nature. And because noses, ears, and 
the fcints of toes and fingers, are the 
only parts which, when separated, are 
known to have reunited, is nature to 
be blamed for that? The reason is, 
the reunion of other parts has never 
been attempted. I would not, how- 
ever, from these observations, be un- 
derstood as imagining, that parts of 
very considerable magnitude, when 
totally separated from the system, can 
ever be expected to reunite. ‘Theim- 
possibility of this is, I think, evident, 
@ priori. , 

But the knowledge of such facts#s 
occurred in the following cases, must, 
by increasing his confidence in the 
powers of nature, induce every ration- 
al practitioner to trust more to them, 
in many circumstances, than he other- 
wise would do. Therefore, though 
it would be madness to expect the re- 
union of a leg or an arm that had been 
entirely separated, yet I can very & 
sily conceive a leg or arm to be wour 
ded in such a way, by accident, of 
battle, as, according to received prit 


ciples, to render amputation neces 
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ry, but which in the hands of a sur- 
geon, quite aware what nature can do, 
might be preserved. I can very easily 
conceive, that, to a practitioner, who 
knows that Nature, by her own innate 
powers, unaided by a single auxiliary 
artery, can effect the reunion of a fin- 
ger that has been entirely separated 
trom the system for nearly half an 
hour, cases may occur, in which he 
will pause before he takes off a limb, 
which, but for such knowledge, he 
would amputate without hesitation. 

In this view, Pedie’s case in parti- 
cular, will, I trust, be an acceptable 
present to surgeons in the army and 
navy, where casualties occur so often, 
and of course there are such opportu- 
nities for observation, and warrantablée 
experiment, and may be the cause of 
preserving limbs which otherwise 
would be lost, to many a gallant man. 
At all events, it is evident, that the 
practice of attempting the reunion of 
separated parts, may be carried fur- 
ther than has ever yet been done ; 
and it must be a comfortable retlec- 
tion to an unfortunate sufferer, in the 
hour of accident, to know, that a 
whole finger, or even all the fingers 
of a hand, though entirely cut off, 
may be restored*. 


Case I. 


About eleven years ago, Mr Gor- 
con, surgeon, now, I believe, in India, 
after having conversed with me for 


* A gentleman, to whom I told Pedie’s 
ease lately, expressed his regret that he had 
not known it sooner; for, said he, ‘* Our 
blacksmith, a very clever fellow, a short 
time ago, struck off three of his fingers from 
about the middle. He ran immediately, 
with the pieces hanging by small slips of 
skin, to the surgeon of the village, who out 
with his scissars, divided the slips of skin, 
threw the fingers away, and contented him- 
self with dressing the stumps.” Now, this 
gcutleman did what almost every other sur- 
zeon would have done; but had he known 
Pedie’s case, the blacksmith, a thousand to 
ene, would have had his fingers to-day. 

Dec. 1814. 
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some time one day, in my shop, upon 
going out shut the door smartly after 
him, without perceiving any body 
near it. Unfortunately, one of my 
sons, a boy of about four years and a 
half, diverting himself on the outside, 
had one of his hands in the groove of 
the hinge side of the door, I was 
shocked with a wild scream that [| 
heard upon the door being shut ; and 
still more so, when Mr Gordon came 
in, carrying the boy in his hands, 
stretched, from agony, as upon a rack, 
The points of three of his fingers were 
completely separated, with the excep- 
tion of a slight attachment of skin, 
which barely suspended the parts.— 
The points hung at right angles when 
the fingers were extended. ‘The point 
of the index was cut off at the middle 
of the nail, the fore-finger a little a- 
bove the nail, and the ring-finger at 
the root of the nail. The wounded 
surfaces were necessarily much brui- 
sed, but the fingers were nevertheless, 
cut so perpendicularly, that, unless I 
had seen it, [ could not have believed 
a door could have done it. With the 
assistance of Mr Gordon, the inno- 
cent cause of the accident, I instantly 
replaced the parts, with but little hopes, 
I confess, owing to the degree of con- 
tusion of the wounded surfaces, of reu- 
nion taking place. But I was so shock- 
ed at the idea of the boy's hand being 
mutilated for life, that I hesitated not 
a moment to put the powers of nature 
to the test. On the sixth day after 
the accident I removed the bandages, 
when I found adhesion had taken place, 
to the unspeakable joy of Mr Gordon, 
the boy, and myself. The skin and 
nails came off all the three fingers, 
but were afterwards renewed ; and 
the cure was so complete, that a nar- 
row inspection was necessary to dis- 
cover any difference between the fin- 
gers of one hand and those of the other. 
‘There was, indeed, no difference to 
be perceived, but a slight scar on the 
left side of the ring-tinger, at the root 
of the nail. This sase I certainly 
would 
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would have published at the time it 
occurred, but on Mr Gordon’s account, 
who, though not the smallest blame 
was attributable to him, suffered more 
anxiety and distress of mind than I 
did myself, and never liked to hear 
the subject mentioned. 1 trust he 
will now excuse me for mentioning 
him by name, having no other moiive 
for so doing, than the establishment, 
beyond the possibility of contradiction, 
of the truth and accuracy of the above 
statement. Mr John Moffat, accoun- 
tant of Excise, Mr Alexander Milne, 
surgeon, now on board the Norge, 74, 
and my servants, were likewise wit- 
nesses of the facts. ‘The boy died of 
the scarlet. fever, a year and a halt at- 
ter the accident ; and but for the fol- 
lowing case occurring, which to most, 
I am sensible, will appear much more 
interesting and decisive, that of my 
son would never have been recorded. 


Case IT. 


On the 10th day of June last, two 
men came into my shop, about eleven 
o’clock forenoon, one of whom, George 
Pedie, a house-carpenter, had a hand- 
kerchief wrapped round his left hand, 
from which blood was dropping slow- 
ly. Upon uncovering the hand, I 
found one half of the index wanting. 
T.asked him what had become of the 
amputated part. He told me he had 
never looked after it, but believed it 
would be found where the accident 
happened. I immediately dispatched 
Thomas Robertson, the man that ac- 
companied the patient, to search for 
and bring the piece. During his ab- 
sence I examined the wound, and found 
that it began near the upper end of the 
second phalanx, on the thumb side, 
und terminated about the third pha- 
Janx on the opposite side. ‘The am- 
putated piece, as measured by the pa- 
trent himself, was an inch and a half 
long, on the thumb side, and an inch 
on the other. ‘The wound was inflic- 
tedin the cleanest manner, by one 
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stroke of a hatchet, and terminated ig 
an acute point, 

In about five minutes, as nearly ag 
I can guess, Thomas Robertson re. 
turned with the picce of finger, which 
was white and cold; and | remarked 
to Dr Reid, who was present, that it 
looked and felt like a bit of candle, 
Without the loss ot a moment, I pour. 
ed a stream of cold water on both 
wounded surfaces, to wash away the 
blood from the one, and any dirt that 
might be adhering trom, the other.— 
I then applied, with as much accura- 
cy as possible, the wounded surfaces 
to each other, expressing a confident 
expectation that reunion would take 
place. 

I endeavoured to inspire the pa- 
tient with the same hopes, by detail- 
ing to him thesuccess I had in my son’s 
case, which, for the reasons already 
mentioned, was to me quite decisive 
of the question, whether or not parts 
entirely separated from the system 
could reunite? All this was heard 


by the patient with a very apparent: 


distrust. But I could do no more 
than tell him, that, if reunion, did 
not take place, no harm could ensue 
from the attempt, and that, if it did, 
a great deformity would be prevented. 
I informed him, that.unless pain, or 
fetor, or both, should occur, | would 
not remove the bandages for.a week 
at least; directed him to keep his 
sore arm slung, and not to think of 
any kind of work. At last he enter- 
ed so far into my views as to promise 
punctual obedience. He called on 
me next day, when he felt no patlt- 
cular uneasiness, but. remarked, that 
the wound had not altogether given 
over bleeding. Assuring him there 
was nothing in that, desired him to 
call on me every day ; but did ae 
see him again till the 4th of July - 
Concluding, from his absenting him- 
self without assigning any reason, that 
he was one of those, too frequent 
be met with in the lower ranks, who 
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just as their fancy strikes them, or as 
they happen to be advised by some 
of their foolish and ignorant neigh- 
bours, and whose ingratitude to any 
practitioner is im exact proportion to 
the good he does them, I suspected 
he had fallen into bad hands, and that 
I never would hear more of him.— 
On the 2d of July, however, a gen- 
tleman called on me, and asked if I re- 
collected a man who had got a finger 
struck eff, about three weeks before, 
to have come through my hands ? 

I told him [ recoilected perfectly 
well; that [ was filled with indigna- 
tion at the fellow’s unreasonable and 
ungrateful conduct ; and that 1 was 
just about setting on foot a search af. 
ter him, not having informed myself 
either of his name or place where he 
was employed, at the time he applied 
tome. The gentleman said he would 
save me the trouble, for he could give 
me an account of the man. 

_ The accident happened on the 10th 
of June, and on the 12th, the patient, 
under the influence of the ridicule of 
of his acquaintances, for giving the 
least credit to my assurances that re- 
union would take place, applied to 
another practitioner, This gentle- 
man, [ am informed, on being told 
the object I had in view in replacing 
the piece of finger, represented the 
impropriety of any other person in- 
intermeddling with it. But, prepos- 
sessed with the belief that he carried 
about a piece of dead matter only, 
tied to the stump of his finger, the 
man insisted on having the bandages 
removed, which was done accordingly. 
Thus were nearly rendered abortive, 
my attempt at the reunion of the parts, 


and the profession deprived of a fact, 


which, as demonstrating the wonder- 
ful powers of nature to repair injuries, 
is inferior in importance, to none in 
the annals of the Healing Art. But, 
fortunately, nature had been too busy 
for even this early interference to de- 
feather purpose. Adhesion had taken 
place. 


Sol 


In consequence of the information 
I vot from the gentleman who called 
on me on the 2d of July, I found out 
the patient on the 4th, when reunion 
of the parts was complete. The fin- 
ger, in fact, is the handsomest the 
man has, and has recovered both heat 
and sensation. In the progress of the 
cure, the skin was changed, and, soon 
after the accident, the nail fell off ; 
but I have not the smallest doubt that 
it will likewise be renewed. 

From the information obtained, not 
only from the patient himself, but from 
those present when the accident hap- 
pened, I am satisfied, that upwards of 
twenty minutes must have elapsed he- 
fore the parts were replaced. For 
the patient did not apply to me zmme- 
diately wpon receiving the injury.— 
He waited on the spot till a great 
number of his fellow-workmen, sepa- 
rated in different apartments of alarge 
building, came to see and condole with 
him on the occasion. ‘The word im- 
mediately, in his affidavit, must there- 
fore be understood as so qualified. 

I have thought it proper to subjoin 
the affidavits of George Pedie, Thom- 
as Robertson, and Dr Reid, to: the 
principal facts and circumstances of 
Pedie’s case, that no doubt might re- 
main of their truth and accuracy. 
For, “ it must be confessed, that in- 
stances of reunion amoung parts which 
had been entirely separated, are very 
rare in the human body 3 so rare, in- 
deed, that most practitioners still treat 
with disbelief and ridicule the few in- 
stances which have been put upon re- 
cord.”? These affidavits are still more 
necessary to convince people who ate 
not of the medical profession, but to 
whom the knowledge and belief of 
such facts may be useful. Numbers 
of such having heard an imperfect 
account of Pedie’s case, have called 
upon me to ascertain the truth; but 
I have never yet met with one who 


expected me to confirm the facts, of 


the entire separation and complete re- 
union of the parts. 
I, George 
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1, George Pedie, house-carpenter, 
declare, That, on the 10th day of 
June last, when at work in the Advo- 
cate’s Library, I accidentally struck off 
the finger next the thumb of my left 
hand, at one stroke, with a hatchet: 
That, accompanied by Thomas Ro- 
bertson, foreman of the work, I im- 
mediately went to Dr Balfour, who, 
as soon as he saw what had happened, 
asked where the bit of finger was that 
had been struck off? That I said I 
did not know, but believed it would 
be found where the accident happen- 
ed: That Dr Balfour requested ‘Tho- 
mas Robertson to go and bring it as 
quickly as possible: ‘That Thomas 
Robertson went and returned with it 
in about five minutes: That Dr Bal- 
four immediately washed both it and 
my bleeding finger with cold water, 
and replaced the piece that had been 
struck off, and bound it up: ‘That 
Dr Balfour said he expected it would 
adhere, because he had been success- 
ful in a similar case eleven years ago, 
having replaced three of one of his 
son’s fingers that had been cut off by 
accident, and which completely unit- 
ed: That I had no reason to go to 
any other than Dr Balfour, but that 
I did not believe the part of my fin- 
ger that had been cut off would re- 
unite, and that I was laughed at by 
all my acquaintances for ever expec- 
ting that it would: That when the 


_ dressings were first removed, which 
was on the 12th of June, reunion of 


the parts was found to have taken 
place. And I declare, that the merit 
of the cure belongs exclusively to Dr 
All which I declare to be 
truth. Signed, 
GEORGE PEDIE. 
Duncan Cowan, J. P. 


Edinburgh, 18th July 1814. 


Edinburgh, 19th July 1814, Com- 
peared Thomas Robertson, mentioned 
in the preceding declaration, who be- 
ing examined, declares conform to 


Eminent Persons recently deceased. 


the preceding witness in ompn; 
And this is trath, Signed, e 
‘'Homas RoBeErtsoy, 

Duncan Coway, J. P. 

I Peter Reid, physician in Edin. 
burgh, declare, that I was witness to 
the facts and conversation stated in 
the above dclaration by George Pe. 
die ; that I have this day examined 
his finger, and find that complete re- 
union has taken place. Signed, 

PETER REID, M. D. 
Sworn before me, at Edinburgh, 
July 26, 1814. 
Duncan Coway, J. P. 


Eminent Persons recently deceased, 
PROFESSOR RICHARDSON. 


RICHARDSON was born 
on the Ist October 1743, at 
Aberfoyle, of which place his father 


Was minister, Having acquired, in 


‘the parochial school of that place, a 
considerable knowledge in the Latin 


Classics, together with the Rudiments 
of the Greek language, he entered 
himself a student in the university of 
Glasgow, in the year 1758. Init 
he soon distinguished himself, by &- 
siduous application to study, by the 
proficiency which he made in useful 
knowledge, and by the purity and 
elegance of his taste. After having 
finished his course of study, he was 
nominated as a proper person to dis- 
charge the office of private tutor to@ 
young nobleman of great promis, 
who, since, has proved eminently se 
vieeable to the country, and whom 
he accompanied to the capital of the 
Russian empire. Having found, ™ 
this situation, opportunities the most 
favourable for enlarging his know: 
ledge of mankind, as well as for pro- 
moting his literary improvements, he 
failed not to profit by them. On & 
vacancy, therefore, taking place in the 


Humanity Chatr of that University 
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in which he had been educated, Mr 
Richardson was appointed, as a per- 
son well qualified, to fill the import- 
tant situation, and, for upwards of 
forty-one years, he performed the du- 
ties of his office, with honour to him- 
self, and with much advantage to so- 
ciety. ‘To the literary world Profes- 
sor Richardson has been long known 
by various works. How highly they 
they are valued, the many editions 
through which some of them have pas- 
sed satisfactorily shew. In_ private 
society he was justly esteemed, and a 
numerous circle of acquaintance de- 
lighted in his pleasing and instructive 
conversation. ‘To his relations who 
needed his patronage or friendly aid, 
he was ever disposed to pay attention, 
and his deeds of kindness, studiously 
concealed from the world, have often 
excited their liveliest gratitude. 

In his mind, good moral and religi- 
ous principles were early cherished— 
these accompanied him through life, 
they yielded him consolation in the 
season of afHiction, and in the view 
of death. 

On the 10th day of October, he, 
as usual, commenced the business of 
the session, but death, preceded by vio- 
lent sickness and excruciating pain, 
terminated his labours on the 3d No- 
vember 1814. This event, so sudden 
and unexpected, has deeply affected 
his relations, his numerous pupils, and 
his friends. 

The following are the principal, 
among the numerous publications, of 
Professor Richardson: * Essays on 
Shakespeare’s dramatic characters ;°’ 
the most popular of his works. It ap- 


peared first in 1775, and the sixth 


edition was published in 1812. “ Po- 
ems, chiefly rural,’? published in 
17743; and also, popular ** Anec- 
dotes of the Russian empire.” “ The 
Indians, a tragedy,”? acted on the 
Richmond theatre: “ The Maid of 
Lochlin,” a lyrical drama: ** The 
Philanthrope,” after the manner of a 
periodical paper published at London 


in 1797. He contributed also to the 
Mirror and Lounger. He wrote also 
the life of Professor Arthur, prefixed 
tothat author’s works 5 and an * Es- 
say on Celtic superstitions,’ appended 
to Mr Graham’s inquiry into the au- 
thenticity of the poems of Ossian. 
Professoz Richardson, we understand, 
has also left behind him many valu- 
able manuscripts, particularly, “ An 
Essay on Figurative Language,” 
which would form two volumes 8vo, 
is completely ready for the press, and 
we trust will be given to the public. 


Robert Rew Cunnincuame, Esq. 
of AUCHINHARVIE. 


While the records of mortality are 
occupied with the names and charac- 
ters of persons, who, by the partiality 
of friends, received the most laboured 
panegyrics, it would be inexcusable 
to allow a person, to whose | generous, 
and spirited exertions, the society and 
neighbourhood to which he belonged 
were so much indebted, silently to 
drop into the tomb. 

Mr Cunninghame affords a plea- 
sant and encouraging specimen of 
what may be accomplished during 
the ordinary term of human life, by 
persevering diligence, industry, and 
activity, accompanied with undeviat- 
ing honour and punctuality in the 
complications of business. Nor were 
the difficulties he had to encounter 
inconsiderable. 

He left not a single portion of the 
small remains of a much more ex- 
tensive inheritance, which devolved 


-upon him from his maternal ances- 


tors, to continue unimproved, and em- 
bellished the place of his residence, 
in the immediate vicinity of the trad- 
ing town and sea port of Saltcoats, so 
as to render it a pleasant object of re- 
gard to the view of the traveller. 

The extensive coal works in his 
own estate, and in the estate of his 
neighbours, must ever remain a mo- 
nument of his great and abilty 
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constancy and perseverance under 
every obstacle and disadvantage. ‘To 
his continued and persevering exer- 
tions in carrying on this great busi- 
ness, hundreds of industrious families, 
during the course of his life, have 
been indebted for the means of acom- 
fortable subsistence, and the sea port 
of Saltcoats, which sprung under the 
fostering care of his ancestors, was by 
him raised to a higher degree of opu- 
lence and prosperity, than ever it had 
been known to possess, 

These works, which, at his en- 
trance upon life, he found in a very 
low state, and which often exhibited 
the appearance of being ruinous, have 
been restored, and placed by him up- 
on such a footing, as not only to af- 
ford a rich return to his own family, 
but also to the gentlemen who is con- 
nected with him in the same concern, 

‘The means by which he surmount- 
ed these diiliculties, and accomplish- 
ed these objects, under Providence, 
may be said to have arisen, from his 
never having lost a moment of time, 
and from his great accuracy, and a 
happy method he had adopted early 
in life, and from which he never de- 
viated in the arrangement of his bu- 
siness. He may literally be said to 
have gone to bed with the sun and to 
have risen with him. But this only 
applies to the summer, for in winter, 
he was found labouring for many hours 
by candle light in the morning, while 
others around him were sunk in re- 
pose. 

In this mode of life he persisted, as 
has been above stated, till within half 


-an hour of his end; and if any addi- 


tional proofs are required to establish 
the ceriainly and reality of a state of 
future existence, it may be found in 
the instance now before us, A spi- 
rit so active and enlerprising, disem- 
bodied al/ at once, must surely revive, 
to enter upon pursuits and eimploy- 
ments better suited to the exalted si- 
tuation to which, we trast in Gop, be 
has been transferred, 


Memsirs of the Progress of Manufactures, 3c. 


in operations of this kind, and of his 


He was much in his usual state of 
health till within half an hour of his 
death, when, having prescribed to his 
work people the business of the day 
he sunk into a faint, from which a 
never recovered. Te died at Sea-bank 
house, Ayrshire, on the 21st Novem. 
ber 1914, in the 70th year of his age. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PROGRESS OF Ma- 
NUFACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
AND THE FINE ARTS. 


New Improvement in Printing. 

HE Norwich Mercury, a paper 

published by Mr Bacon, contains 
a prospectus of his new invented ma- 
chine, to which is added the follow- 
ing notice :—*¢ Since this prospectus 
** was printed, the machine has been 
“ set to work on a French Testament 
‘in this city, for the British and Fo- 
“ reign Bible Society. It is worked 
** by one man and two boys; and we 
‘© may venture to affirm, that in the 
“ ordinary manner in which the Lon- 
“don newspapers are printed, many 
‘“* more copies than the number stated 
‘““ by the ‘Times, could be taken off 
* with the greatest ease. Dr Milner, 
“ the master of Queen’s college ; Mr 
** Wood, president of St John’s, and 
“ Mr Kaye, since master of Christ’s, 
“as a deputation from the syndics of 


' the press at Cambridge, have also 


“inspected the machine, and have 
“‘ manifested, by their readiness to 
*‘ contract with the patentees, for its 
“introduction, at the university, al! 
“ the zeal which might be expected 
“ in that body for the cause of litera 
ture and of the art.—These are the 
“earliest patrons of the machine. 
“ The reader will learn little of the 
“‘ comparative excellence of the tivo 
“* processes from these descriptions. It 
“* will be for time to decide upon theit 


- respective merits, but there can be 


“no doubt that a change in the art of 
printing, very important to 
* will be effected by the joint oF 
*‘ parate influence of these machines. 


— The following appear to be the pr 
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minent points in which these ma- 
chines differ from each other. In Mr 
Koenig’s, the forms are laid upon a 
travelling carriage, as in the common 
press, but having a range of such 
length, that the form, by passing un- 
der a system of rollers, receives a 
charge of ink, and, still going on, re- 
ceives from another roller the sheet 
pressed down upon it, by passing un- 
der the roller; when through, the 
sheet is taken off the form, receives 
another charge of ink from rollers, 
and, on its return, presents another 
sheet, which has in the interim been 
placed on the paper roller—and so al- 
ternately, in going, and also in return- 
ing, a sheet is printed.—In Messrs 
Bacon and Donyin’s machine, there 
is no reciprocating motion. The types 
are placed on a prism of as many sides 
as the nature of the form requires, 
This prism occupies the centre of an 
upright frame, like the roller in a 
copperplate press; below this is a 
kind of compound-faced roller, suit- 
ed to the form of the prism ; through 
between these the sheets to be printed 
(attached to the face of a piece of 
cloth) are passed in succession, and in 


the meantime the revolution in the 


type prism brings its different por- 
tions in succession under a system of 
inking rollers placed over it, by 
which it receives successive charges 
of ink, to be delivered to the sheets 
as they pass in succession between the 
lower rollers. ‘The comparative merits 
of the two machines will be decided 
byexperience. seem both highly 
ingenious, and either of them might 
have been hailed as promising all that 
was wanted to perfect the art of print- 
ing. The very circumstance of two 
machines starting at once, and both 
calculated to effect the object intend- 
ed, will eventually tend to the great- 
er perfection of both, and their more 
speedy general adoption. 

A. recent meeting of the Society of 
Atts was made peculiarly interesting 
by the exhibition of various instru- 
ments, invented by professor Assalini, 


an Italian surgeon of rank and ability, 
to facilitate and to render more sate 
some of the capital operations of ‘sur- 
gery. Several surgeons of reputation 
Were present, who were invited to de- 
liver their sentiments upon their res- 
pective merits. Messrs Blair, Clive, 
Briggs, Earle, Want, and Carpue, 
severally gave their opinions in com- 
mendation of them, ‘The society, 
on these several testimonies, bestowed 
on him their highest reward—their 
gold medal,—as a mark of their appro- 
bation, and voted him a sum of money 
equivalent to the value of the instru- 
ments, which are deposited in_ their 
repository. ‘lhe most important of 
them were calculated to diminish the 
difficulties of the stone operation, and 
to ensure the success and safety of that 
for aneurism. ‘The remainder consisied 
principally in mechanical contrivances 
to make more portable the whole of 
the instruments necessary to be used 
by a surgeon in the field of battle. 


CoMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MNHE arrangements on the subject 
of the introduction of cotton goods 
into Spain are at length finally settled, 
and for that purpose a new edict has 
been issued by the court of Madrid :— 
Royal Order. 
D’Enrique O'Donnell, conde del 
. Abisval, lieutenant-general of the 
royal armies, captain-general of the 
four kingdoms of Andalusia, &c. 
‘© ] make known, that the directors 
everal of revenue have communica- 
ted to me the following royal order, 
dated 13th of the present month :— 
“ The King our sovereign, desirous 
to avoid the incalculable mischiefs 
which have arisen, and de arise to the 
national industry, by the admission in- 
to the kingdom of cottons, printed and’ 
otherwise manufactured abroad, has 
been pleased in the royal order sent 
to this government, of the 29th Au- 
gust, and of the 14th and 15th Sep- 
tember last, to enforce as follows, af 
ter having ratified the privileges = 
or 
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for many weighty reasons are conce- 
ded to the royal Philippine company, 
and which are confirmed in the new 
royal schedule of 12th July 1803, and 
after the due consideration of the state- 
ments made by the merchants and con- 
sulado of Cadiz :— 

“* 1, That the national industry en- 
gaged in the manufacture of stamped 
and printed cottons may not suffer, 
and im the punctual observance of the 


- exclusive immunities of the said royal 


Philippine company, from the present 
time, no individual trader shall intro- 
duce foreign woven cottons, allowing, 
however, the term of four months from 
the receipt of this circular order to 
the respective intendencies and dele. 
gations of the royal revenue, in order 
to apply the goods they have on hand, 
after which they are to be sold tothe 
Philippine company, should any be 
unapplied, at prices to be mutually 
agreed upon; and if the agents of 
that company and the sellers should 
not agree on the terms, the proprietors 
Or possessors are required to expert 
them within the period of one month. 

** 2, In order to avoid every com- 
plaint from the proprietors of cotton 
goods, whose merchandize may be in 
transitu, or on board shipping destined 
to the ports of the Peninsula, those 
cottons which are proceeding to Gib- 
raltar, or which may be transmitted 
by land, will have 20 days allowed 
for their disposal, and 50 days for those 
from other situations by sea, these pe- 
riods to commence as soon as shall be 
received and published in the custom- 
houses of the sea-ports and frontiers 
this sovereign determination, and both 
are to be allowed the four months be- 
fore stated for the sale, and one month 
for the exportation. 

‘“¢ 3. That with respect to the intro- 
duction of the like effects from foreign 
countries into the Spanish dominions 
of America, his Majesty has been plea- 
sed to appoint the term of three 
months for their entrance in the cus- 
tom-houses, such term to commence 


Commercial Intelligence. 


from the receipt of the Royal Order, 
which has been communicated by the 
secretary of state and minister for af. 
fairs of India. ne 

“4. ‘That those foreign cotton goods, 
which, with the view to export them 
to America, shall have been introcus 
ced into the custom-house of Cadiz, 
prior to the receipt and publication of 
the royal order of the L4th September, 
which was communicated to the sub- 
officer of revenue of that place: these 
goods may be exported to those domi- 
nions, on the conditions that were 
granted, until the Sist December of 
the present year ; but from Ist of Jan- 
uary of the next year, cotton goods 
can alone be embarked under the mo- 
nopoly of the royal Philippine com- 
pany, and purchased under the regu- 
lations of article 56, 57, and 58, of 
the said royal schedule of the 12th 
July 1803. 

** We transmit to your Excellency 
the above, in obedience to the royal 
mandate we have received, and pat- 
ticularly that of the 10th of this 
month, which sanctions this circular 
order, that the zeal of your Excellers 
cy may effectually secure the faithful 
execution of what his Majesty has re- 
solved, and that you may apprise us 
of the result of your exertions. 

“ In compliance and fulfilment of 
the above, by an act of the 27th of 
the present month, I have ordered the 
under mentioned magistrate to pub- 
lish and placard, in the various forms, 


this royal order, that none may be 


ignorant thereof ; and also to apprise 
the merchants and proprietors of suc 
foreign cottons, that they may deliver 
to the administraturs of the custom 
house, within the term of eight days 
an account, on oath, of all the goods 
in their hands of this description, and 
in case of default they will be subjec- 
ted to such penalties as shall be ad- 
judged. ‘ EL CONDE DEL ABISVAL- 
“© By order of his Excellency. 

ALONZA ZAPATA» 


Cadiz, October 29, 1814.” 
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An Account of the Property or Profits assessed under Schedule A 
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f the Pro- 


perty Act, in SCOTLAND 3 distinguishing the Amount assessed in pe County ; 
—for the Year ending sth April ;—with the Deductions therefrom. 


COUNTY. 


Aberdeen - - - 
Ayr - - - - 
Bantt - - - 
Bute 
Clackmannan - - - 
Cromarty - - 
Dumtries - - - 
Dumbarton - - - 


Edinburgh (County) - 
Edinburgh (City) 


Forfar be 
Haddington - - - 
Inverness - - - - 
Kinross - - - 
Kincardine - 
Kirkcudbright - 
Lanark (including the City of 
Glasgow) - - 
Linlithgow - - - 
Nairn - - 


Orkney é ‘ 


Perth - - 
Renfrew - - - 
Roxburgh - - - - 


Selkirk “ J 
Stirling 


Total 

Dec. 1814. 


Am. sunt of Property, in-| Amount of De- 
cluding Deductions. ductions. 

£. a di 
299,584 5 8 9.449 IS 6 
$59,294 10° -775 0 O 
197,286 11 10 10,109 11 10 
84,909 15 4 $3,687 9 4 
240,126 O | 3,467 18 3 
20,901 10 2 1278 4 
$2,624 9 16 
$4,874 17 O S09 0 O 
11,3839 4 2 0 O 
262,788 12 6 2,755 5 O 
2,764 10 O 72.2 6 
55939 4&4 7 1,348 18 
115,793 0 O O15 O 
65,066 4 O 9185 1l $3 
874,046 16 0 $150 15 7 
324,504 15 10 1,601 10 10 
Y11,297 15 5,654 10 O 
169131 2 5,586 12 6 
24,375 15 135s O 
$7,037 3 1441 611 
187,525 Oil 1648 2 8 
598,773 19 3° 1,356 10 6 
88,745 10 0} 274 16 8 
11,941 9! 715 8 
11,635 18 O| 764 0 8 
59,950 0 149 0 O 
497,456 13 6), 5177 9 OQ 
23,507 2 11 | 584 16 0 
93,888 0 2, £3,495 8 10 
12,171 16 5,580 12 2 
40,609 10° | 818 0 
8,149 6 0° 558 11 9 
202,869 1 0) 40512 
28,704 9 0} 99) 5 11 
127,432 010. 1,009 16 6 
£.5,972,523 14 2 £.75,737 15 O 
An 
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An Account of the Life and Adven- 
of Sik Humpxkin Buz, and 
his Journey to the City of NuBiBvUB. 


Life and Adventures 


Written by himself. 
(Continued from page $36.) 


Balloon that had ascended 

from Burlington House, the car 
containing a lady and gentleman sit- 
ting exceeding close together, and 
taking some Madeira, with which 
they motioned to me, as if they in- 
tended drinking my health: turning 
my balloon a little on one side, 1 
made way for them, and filled a glass 
in return to their safe journey. ‘The 
gentleman asked me if I was on my 
way to Nubibub? | answered in the 
athrmative ; he then passed and wished 


me a good day: I followed close, and. 


dogged him iound several corners of 
clouds: they appeared in close con- 
versation ; but as I had enough to 
attend to in prosecuting my own 
journey, I chose to pry no further in- 
to their intentions, therefore slacken- 
ed my pace. 

It must be known, that we, Aero- 
nauts, have that compleat command 
over our balloons, we can travel any 
rate we please: my usual mode is 
about three hundred miles an hour. 
Mrs , by his own account, tra- 
vels faster. In a short time, I over- 
took several other balloons, proceeding 
at a very slow pace, the same way | 
was going. I had great difficulty in 
getting them to let me pass ; one made 
a little room, to be sure, but checking 
his course, he run against me, and 
very near overturned us both :—from 
my frequent ascensions, I had over- 
come that nervous feeling which at- 
tacked me in my first or second voy- 
aze, but | must confess I was a little 
alarmed at the bump the fellow gave 
me, 

_ I expostulated with him upon this 
behaviour, but found I might as well 


of Sir Humpkin Buz. 


be silent, for it proceeded entirely 
from his ignorance of the manavement 
of the valve. I have often thought, 
when I have seen such numercus pad 
drivers sally forth on holidays with 
hired gigs and herses, that the Ma. 
istrates have not interfered, and es. 
tablished an cflice, where every per- 
son shall be bound to produce a cer. 
tificate of his being able to drive, be- 
fore he can be permitted to pass 
through the first turnpike. How 
many accidents this would prevent 
during the course of a year! 

The reader probably is anxious to 
know if the roads through which | 
am conducting him are liable to tolls; 
and if turnpikes are erected, of what 
description can they be, so as to pre- 
vent an Aeronaut, who has the power 
of ascent or descent as he pleases, trom 
avoiding them, First, then, he must 
know there is but one approach to the 
city of Nubibub, and that is through 
the pass I was pursuing. This aity 
has long been unknown to aerial 
travellers, and had it not been for the 
consummate wisdom of some eminent 
political characters, who have been 
treading in the same steps as ther 
late leader, there is great doubt whe FF 
ther it yet would have been discover- 
ed. The Board of Longitude soon 
established premiums to cut through 
the clouds that surrounded the coun- 
try, which, after many years of great 
fatigue, was accomplished, and a pub- 
lic entry was made into the city 
Nubibub the same cay the alliesen FF 
tered Paris. The tolls are established JF 
at about every 200 miles, which makes : 
it rather expensive travelling, each ; 
balloon paying a ki//tbut, or a shilling 
in English money. The turnpike: 
keeper sits in a small balloon, —(™Y 
readers will be pleased to understand, 
when I say, in a balloon, I always F 
mean the car attached to it ; the rr 
as if I said, I jumped into my — 
and rode off, you would naturally 
suppose the horse formed a a“ 
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part in the affair,)—place! about a 
mile distant from the toll-oar, which 
is an immense cloud charged with 
thunder, provided annually by parlia- 
ment. After the toll-kKeeper has ob- 
tained payment, he gives a signal toa 
person placed much nearer to the 
cloud, who strikes a tint and steel to- 
gether, the first spark from which ig- 
nites and discharges the combustion, 
and the Cloud instantly separates. As 
there are wind Kept purposely for the 
ecersion, the balluon passes and the 
cloud closes ayain. 

This concussion causing the thun- 
der is not felt; the velocity with 
which you travel carries you far away 
from it, so there is no danger to ap- 
prehend in being stunned by the noise. 
[have since heard, one of those clumsy 
fellows I passed on the road, and so 
near demolished my carriage, got en- 
tangled when half way threuch the 
cloud, it closed upon him, and gave 
him such a squeeze, that he walks 
about the streets quite an amusement 
to the children: he is now completely 
flat, and is worked by a string the same 
as the panteens or Jacky Tumbles 
that are sold at toy shops, which date 
their origin from my squeezed friend. 
I methim one day ; his thin side being 
towards me I scarcely saw him, but 
When he turned broad ways to speak 
to me, he looked just like a large 
turbot upon his hind legs. 

To return to my journey. 

I passed the toll, and was surprised 
to find the other bars nearer to the ci- 
ty were all open ; this was owing to the 
election for two members of Parlia- 
ment to represent the city of Nubibub, 
and was to commence that day. As 
I approached the town, I had an op- 
portunity of examining the houses, 
which have a remarkably neat appear- 
ance, being made of gold beaters skin, 
and kept inflated by the kitchen fire, 
the flueofthe chimney runningthro’ the 
separate apartments, keeps each exten- 
ded to its proper form, at the same 
time diffuses a temperature extremely 


agreeable. Ihe bottom of the house 
is loaded with water ballast collected 
in bladders from passing showers, and 
placed ti such direction as to cause a 
perfect equilibrium, regulated below 
by a counteracting power, whenever 
the weight may not be properly di- 
vided inside the house: tor msiance, 
when L alighted at a public house, and 
was followed by the landlord into a 
very neat room on the left side of the 
passage, | found the house give way to 
our pressure at first, but it instant- 
ly righted itself again. 

I was tempted to stop here, by 
the dissimilitude of the signs of our 
village inns in England, whereon is 
written, “© Entertainment for Man 
and Horse,” &c. It was legible, in 
large characters over the door, “ Bal- 
loons and Aeronauts taken in here.” 
Extraordinary as this appeared to me, 
that they should advertize totake you 
in where my friend John Bull placards 
his entertainments promised to Man 
and Beast, and iempts you to the bait, 
and takes you in afterwards. Ihe 
reader will see the difference. I no 
sooner stopped, and called at the door, 
than out flew the landlord and his vas- 
tric, (that is, an hostler ata Terrestrial 
Inn.) The latter immediately stooped, 
and took my grappling hook from the 
car, shortened the cord, and fastened 
it to aring at the side of the door. He 
ran in to the house, and unldosed a 
rope from acrane, which being put 
into my hands, I was wound up from 
my seat, and placed within the thresh- 
old of the door, 

After the first salatations of my host 
were over, he inquired if | was pro- 
ceeding tothe city of Nubibub, taking 
me for one of the new candidates who 
were to start for the suffrages of the 
honest electors of that place. I did 
not undeccive him, thinking it proba- 
ble to insure civility. 1 told him my 
intention was to proceed thence: he 
then advised me to get a dress more 
suitable to the atmosphere, which 


would save me much trouble, as I 
might 
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might leave my balloon, and proceed 
on foot when I reached the metropolis. 
I most readily agreed to his proposal, 
and a tailor was sent for, who iuckily 
had a suit made that would nearly 
carry my weight. ‘Vhese cloaths are 
also made of gold-beaters’ skin, air 
tight, and cover you all over, with the 
exception of the face and hands. ‘The 
gastric supplied me with some in- 
flammable air from the granary, or 
gasticum, and with the assistance of 
two of my bladders, I was able to 
move with sufficient care and quickness. 
It must be borne in remembrance, that 
I was a little more solid in flesh than 
these inhavitants of the sky, conse- 
quently required more assistance. 

I paid my tailor fifty-two killi- 
buts, very well satisfied with my bar- 
gain. Atter pariaking of some refresh- 
ment, I called for my bill, which was 
made out in the following items : 

“© Killibuts, 
Se the valve, and 1 ditto 
new ropes to the car, 


3 
this, and nothing charged for eating 
and drinking, with heira killibut to 
the eastric, closed my account. 

i telt much pleasanter in my new 
dress than 1 expected. [ walked into 
my balloon without the assistance of 
the crane, and took in more water val- 
last, otherwise, from the decrease of 
weight, not have managed my 
moacame. 

I was much pleased with the ap- 
pearance of the tuwn as Lappioached 
it. “Phe bouses are all const: ucted of 
the same materials as inese in the su- 
bu ss, the spires and puolic buildings 
oul-topy ne those fo: domestic pur- 
pores; uctaher the © ur ani ungrace- 
ful manner of ean architecture, 
but escb pscamid and obelisk waving 
With aajestic atthudes in obedience 
to the wind that b:'s it. 

The constraction of theei'y,th uch 
not the same as Gulliver's flying island 
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of Laputa, is built much after the 
same plan. I think most probably, 
for this reason, that it would be diff 
cult to adopt two different: modes of 
building a town in the arr, although 
Wwe sometimes hear of castles being 
constructed there. 

As you enter the principal street 
in your balloon, you can land, or ra- 
ther step, upon the causeway of the 
street, the same as stepping from a 
boat toa wharf. Gastrics are in great 
numbers, waiting at the corners of the 
streets, to take your balloon toa piace 
of safety, where it may remain till 
you leave the city again, 

The houses occupy both sides of 
the streets ; the causeway is supported 
upon a railway of some materials simi- 
lar to iron, which serves at once for 
conve. lence to foot- passengers, and bal- 
last to the town walls. Small bailoons 
ply in the streets, the same as hackney 
coaches, and convey you with a won- 
dexful rapidity wherever your busi- 
ness lies. The balloons of the nobi- 
lity and gentry are of a more elegant 
construction, I had an opportunity 
of seeing one to great advantave. 

The mayor of the town was invited 
by one of the pubjic bodies to dinner. 
‘The hour being late, and the evening 
dark, he went in his Mongolfier, or 
fire balloon ; thus, the useless pomp of 
half a di zen servants, in rich livertes, 
bearing fla:abeaux, was superceded. 
The common council followed the 
Mayor in their Pyrotecnicans, as they 
termed thems being small. fire bal- 
loons, of a su'’ky nsture, holding but 
one person, ‘The Mayor's car was 
most snlencidly ornamented with the 
city arms. His mace and sword-bear- 
er sittin opposite to bim in their full 
costume, ‘lhe last balloon carried 
the ‘city doctor, the car being fitted 
up wiih small medicine chests. I af- 
terwards learned, this body corporate 
never move without this necessary at. 
tendant. when invited to public din- 
hers; one oa ether, from over-eating 
himscli, is certain to require his 
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The people much lament this 
failing of their magistrates, and loud- 
ly cry out against cily extravagance ; 
but it appears they all fall into the 
sane error, when they attempt to be- 
come members of tiie common coun- 
cil, 

I took up my abode in the princi- 
pal hotel, and, for the first time, slept 
during an aerial voyage. In the mor- 
ning, t breakfasted in the public cof- 
fee-room, and got my cloaths inflated 
suthciently to carry me abroad during 
the day. The plan of the newspapers 
had pleased me very much : one serves 
a whole-coffee room; for, every para- 
eraph and advertisement being print- 
ed on separate slips of paper, there ts 
no occasion to wait till your neighbour 
has spelt it through, or be puzzlcd 
with a sheet of paper big enough tor a 
sheet to a common:sized bed. There 
was much to admire also in their mode 
of writing their paragraphs ; they are 
considerably more concise tyan those 
in the London papers, and never end 
ed with such foolish tags as the cock- 
ney editors are so fond of. For ins- 
tance, after an account of a marriage, 
the happy couple set off in a chaise and 
four, After dinne> parties, th. 
evening was spent with the greatest hi. 
larity. After acattle shew, the healths 
of the best breeders were drank with 
great applause. ‘That at all exhibiions 
there was a great concourse of people. 
When a gentleman visiied his es:ate, 
the bells rung, and the plumb-pud- 
dings and ale were served out with 
the usual munificence of the family. — 
if they advertise for a servant, the 
English custom is quite overlooked, 
for they never fill their columns with 
such redundancy of wor.js, as Sober, 
Steady, and Cleanly in their persons ; 
but leave such matters, like the Cale- 
donian housewives, quite out of the 
question 3 not thiuking cleanliness a- 
mong servanis a necessary accom- 
plishment. 

It being, as I mentioned vefore, 
the pericd for chusing twe persons to 
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serve as members of parliament, I ga- 
thered the slips whereon they addres- 
sed their consutuents, and found Wwe lan- 
guage much of the same siamp asta my 
own country, full of professions and ub- 
sequious to a degree, One tuil of pro- 
mises to support the Kiag 5 the other 
party, the Country 5 so that, beween 
them both, the people who echuse (hem 
seem to be lett eutirciy out of the 
question, heard a gentleman im the 
room speaking the 
retorm of paritament, beating 
the table, an. talking Our of 
breata, ne sard,—tae tiecmen of ihe 
town received seven cuineus and a 
halt from ca ididace he voted tor 5 
so wie Chiy, two members, 
there was fiticeu for his 
pendence, ‘New, soys gentleman, 
is not this ¢ 
ment want reform? he asied che 
question so direct, venin dtosav, 
was one thai did rot as was the 
pachameul so mucios people, that 
wanted rform: thlacy. re base enough 
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this couversaudea dt ena a new 
acquaintance. perceived bwasa 


stranger im tauccclore very 
kind'y oiler | bis service (o shew me 
the Lionas. acc: picd bis r, 
vecially as wares he was 
somewhat ‘in «rested in of one 
of the ates, thovgit it pos- 
sivie Lo mioht learn from hun some 
election secrets, 

At this time I observed a larce 
concourse of people all pre- ing to 
one point. i seldom saw a greeter 
crowd ia London at any of my tor- 
mer ascensions : upon inquiring the 
cause, my new friend placed in my 
hand an adveitisement of an Airmaid 
to be seen, that had just becn caught, 
and still alive. Anxious to see such 
a wonderful animal, we proposed te 
visit it. He told me, it had been seen 
many times upon the northern rocks 
of the country, but never had been 


taken till now. We soon reached 
the 
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the exhibition, where, through the 
assiduity of my friend, and the polite- 
ness of the crowd, they seeing me a 
stranger, readily gave way. We were 
introduced into 2 very elegant room ; 
across the fariher Corner run a piece 
of weod that served for a perch for 
the Airmaid. It took no notice of 
us as we entered; but hopped about 
with much agility, and was singing, 
humming, a cenile tune, like 
Koy’s Wife. 

‘Lhe upper part of the figure re- 
presemed a old woman, appa- 
rently 70 i SO years of 
age, and oo vory short stature. From 
the tov of cer: bead out an im- 
mense y of feathers, rescinbline 
a ball dress of a lady of faslivon 60 
yiarssince. In her hand was a small 
tooth--omb, and a brush, which ever 
and anon sie applied to her feathers, 
Her arms being very short, made it 
rather to reach the upper part 
of thein : for, the reader must be in- 
formed, that, instead of perfect arms, 
they mere resembled the pinion of a 
bird, with a small delicate hand at- 
tached to it. 

‘he lower part of this very curious 
creature resembled a goose, its feet 
completely webbed, by which it mo- 
ved in the water with equal facility 
as upon land, or in the air. The man 
who was proprietor of this exhibition 
said, he had no doubt this had been 
the same animal that the people in 
the lower regions, as he called us ter- 
restrial beings, had described in the 
newspapers, and sazd to have been in 
various parts of the coast of Britain, but 
more particularily in that part where 
superstition is not yet quite rooted 
out of the minds of the poor people. 

Now, my readers will recollect, I 
have started with the determination of 
adhering to facts; itis therefore use- 
less in me to attempt to describe the 


animal in any other way than I saw | 


her. As the keeper promised to pay 
us a visit below, the incredulous may 


(To be continued.) 


Life and Adventures of Sir Humpkin Bux, 


satisfy their own Curiosity whe ler 
my statement Is not quite conces, 

As we hada few hours to snare 
my new friend proposed taking me to 
the cast-iron and steam-engine manu. 
factory, to which most readily 
ed. On our way we passed a large 
Duilding, which at first L tuok to be a 
slaughter house. My conductor told 
me I was right in my apprehension 
as to its original purpose, but it was 
then used as Bullock’s museum. I was 
asked if I had seen the very beautiful 
armour that had been brought from 
Hungary ? and when toid of the im. 
mense price it fetched in England, it 
put me in mind of dealing for horses 
at country fairs, where they give one 
hundred guineas for a poor looking 
devil, and receive ninety back again. 
This serves to keep up his value for 
the next purchase. We now reach- 
ed the manufactory. I was perfectly 
astonished at the improvements. I 
was shewn the apparatus that I have 
since seen at Glasgow, where 120 
cows are fed, cleaned, and milked, 
entirely by steam. I was next pre- 
sented with the model of the ma- 
chine that was making for the same 
place, to deliver the milk gratis to the 
inhabitants. ‘The most curious of all 
that I saw were the cast-iron Parsons 
that preached by steam, They hada 
small cock that let off the boiler foran 
occasional clerk, and a most beautiful 
set of psalms upon a fly wheel. They 
shewed me some of different religions, 
but said, it was of no use for me to 
look into them minutely, the machin- 
ery being so complexed, the more I 
examined it the more I should be 
confounded ; but after explaining 4 
great many parts of one of my own 
persuasion, he showed me most plain- 
ly, that although they manifested dif- 
ferent motions apparently, they, ™ 
the end, all acted upon the same 
great power, without which assist: 
ance the machinery would be of little 
use, 
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State of the Cotton Manufucture of Scotland. 


View of the present State of the Cot- 
ton Manufacture in SCOTLAND. 


Prom Sir JOUN Simcratir’s General Report 
Scotland. (S Vols, Bvo. 1844) 


4 BO UT the year 1769, cotton was 
introduced intu Scotland as a ma- 
terial for the fabrication of cloth. It 
was used at iirst as woot only, the warp 
being linen yarn. ‘Lhe tabrics thus 
produced were stout chequered and 
striped goods, and also plain cloth, 
waich was cither printed or dyed, 

The cotton manufacture consists 
of three branches: 1. Spinning; 2. 
Weaving the yarn into a great variety 
of fabrics 3. Phread-making. 

Syunning.—Uhe operation of 
spinning was originally performed on 
jenuies, Consisting at first ef from 24 
tu 25 spyndles each, and the yarn pro- 
duced was of a soft vogy nature, unfit 
for warps, but well calculated for ca- 
licoes, fustains, corduroys, and other 
stout tubrics. But by the improve. 
ments 1 machinery, cotton yarn can 
now be made of so fine a quality, that 
a pound weight will extend nearly 
150 miles in length, and, consequent- 
ly, goods of every texture, from the 
coarsest corduroys, to the finest lace, 
can be made of cotton, 

2. ( dth—While the English ma- 


nufacturer made for the market the 


coarser kinds of cloth, such as cali- ° 


coes, jeans, fustians, thicksets, cordu- 
roys, shirtings, &c. the Scotch direc- 
ted their attention to the finer qualities. 
Mull-mulis, and buke or book muslins, 
Weie soon very perfectly executed. 
To these have been added brocades, 
lappets of all sorts, imitation shawls, 
and:plain Linoe gauzes, spidered, seed- 
ed,and numerous species of draw-loom, 
and other work of the most fanciful, 
delicate, andornamental kinds. Many 
of these fabrics, with the curious me- 
chanism by which they are executed, 
are exclusively of Scottish invention. 
Immense quantities of cambrics, shirt- 
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ings, shieetings, tweels, stripes, checks, 
pullicaies, giughams, shawis, &c. are 
manufactured mn Scoiand ima superior 
manner, 

3. Lhreads—Within these few 
yeurs a new species of this article has 
been introduced, which succeeding be- 
youd expectation, has almost 
supplanted linen sewing threads. Lhe 
method of making them is similar 
to tuat employed tor manutacturing 
threads of tlax, yarn is laid two 
or three ply, and twisted. “The twist- 
ing process Is performed either on a 
jenny fitted up for the purpose, or on 
the old Dutch mill, ‘The threads are 
either bleached or dyed ; and sold in 
hanks, or coiled up in neat bails of 
different sizes by an ingenious ma- 
chine. From the nature of cotton it 
is more easily bleached and dyed than 
tlax, and the colours it receives by 
dyeing, are generally brighter and 
more beautiful. 

Cotion threads are now in general 
use, and being strong and even, they 
are fit for every purpose, with few ex- 
ceptions, to which linen threads could 
be applied, and they are also cheaper. 
They have obiained the name of Wire 
threads, and they form an article of pro- 
fitable exportation to the \\est Indies 
and other parts. ‘he total quantity 
manufactured in Scotland amounts to 
about 560,000 lbs. of the estimated 
value of L..196,0V0 Sterling. 

4. Hostery.— lhe whole number 
of stocking-trames employed in Scot- 
land does not exceed two thousand, 
and the value of the goods is about 
L.160,000 annually. The weekly 
wages of a weaver in this branch are 
about Iss. 6d.; but when the frame 
is not his own, which is often the case, 
he has to pay Is. a-week for the use 
of it. 


COTTON MACHINERY. 


To present a satisfactory view of 
the cotton manufacture, either in re- 
gard to the variety of its fabrics, or 


the extent to which it is carried, it 
is 
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is mecessary to notice, in a particu- 
lar manner, those mechanical inven- 
tions which have contributed so much 
to its improvement, that it may be 
said to be entirely dependent on ma- 
chinery. In tracing the progress of 
these, from their rude to their pre- 
sent highly-improved state, we shall 
discover the causes of the vast increase 
of this manufaciure, with the endless 
variety of its products, and also ascer- 
tain the stations in Scotland where it 
is most extensively conducted. 

Zits early state-—Vhe machinery 
for carding, reving, and spinning, 
was at first extremely imperfect, and 
was wrought by the hand. Beiter 
constructed machines, however, were 
soon introduced, and the power of a 
water-wheel was applied to the pro- 
cesses of carding and roving. The 
spinning was performed cn jennies, 
consisiing at first of from 24 to Zs 
spyndles each, but subsequently in- 
creased to 96, 105, and even 
}203 and the yarn was fit only for 
the coarsest fabrics. 

Arkwrights invention—The next 
imorcyement of spinning machinery 
was Arkwright’s water-frame*, by 
which that particular kind of yarn, 
termed engine or qwater-twist, Is pro- 
duced. ‘This sort of yarn possesses 
great strength 3 but when drawn to 
any considerable cegree of fineness, 
the hardness of the twisting renders it 
liable to what is technically called 
snarling, which makes it ¢ificult to 
manage in the loom. Hence this 
kind of yarn is seldom spun finer than 
No. &0 or 60, which denotes that 
one pound avoirdupoise contains so 
many hanks of 840 yards in length, 
as tue numbers respectively express. 


* Arkwright obtained his first patent for 
spinning by means of rciiers in the year 
biis Urst mill was erected at Notting- 
ham, and diiven by horses; but this mode 
being found too expensive, a larger mill 
driven by water was erected at Cromford, 
in Derbyshire, in the year 1771. 


State of the Cotton Manufacture of Scotland. 


_Crompton’s Invention.—The en. 
gine, or water twist, being found too 
hard when drawn to great fineness 
and the common jenny yarn being too 
soft for clear and wiry fabrics, a com. 
bination of these respective qualities 
was desirable. ‘To obtain this odject 
Mr Crompton invented a machine, 
denominated the mule-jenny *, in the 
year 1779. This machine is so per. 
fect, that cotton of a good quality 
may be drawn to the fineness of 2(\) 
hanks in the pound weight. Some of 
it, indeed, is spun so fine as 312, or 
neatly 149 miles in length}. 
quality, however, is chiefly made in 
England, to be twisted into threads 
for Nottingham lace. In Scotland, 


very little yain is spun finer than 160, 


or 179, and the average of the whole 
by weight, is about No. 48, 
Arkwricht’s water- mill,and Cromp- 
ton’s mule jenny, are the two great in- 
ventions in cotton machinery, which 
have brought this manufacture to so 
high a state of improvement. 
Lrection of Miils.—Soon after the 


“Invention of Sir Ltichard Arkwright’s 


machinery, the Scots entered keenly 
into the cotton manufacture, and wa- 
ter-mills were erected in many dif 
ferent situations f. ‘The first regular- 
ly at work was that at Pennycuick, 
near Edinburgh, and those at Bart- 
head and Johnston in Ren‘rewshite 5 
Woodside in Lanarkshire, «aisley 0 
‘Aberdeenshire, and the very extensive 
works of the late Mr Dale of Glas 
gow soon followed. Owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining water-falls of 
sutticient power, mills were erected in 


situations not well adapted for con- 
ducting 


* The term mule scems to be derived 
from the circumstance of two machines thea 
in use boing combined. 

+ ‘An instance is mentioned where 
pound of fine cotton was spun by the mu! 
jenny into 350 hanks, forming @ thread 
167 miles in length. ? 

The first cotton spun by water Scot 
land, was at Rothesay in Bute, but" was 
only an experimental trial in a lint-mill, 
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ducting the business ; and the proprie- 
tors were often subjected to much in- 
convenience, as well as great expence, 
in regard to carriages, &c. ; and in 
building houses for the accommoda- 
dion of thetr workmen. ‘These incon- 
veniences, however, were, in a great 
measure, obviated, by the introduc- 
tion of steam engines, which are now 
advantageously employed as a moving 
power, especially in those districts 
where coal abounds. In consequence 
of this important discovery, the num- 
ber of cotton mills greatly increased, 
and, altogether, 120 have been erec- 
ted in Scotland, of which 112 are at 
present employed, besides several small 


works, in different parts of the coun- - 


try, comparatively speaking, of little 
wn portance. 

Fly-shuttle.—The introduction and 
general use of the fly-shuttle, have 
greatly tended to promote the cotton 
manufacture by facilitating the opera- 
tion of weaving. Previously to this 
improvement, the weaver pitched his 
shuttle from one hand to the other, 
being obliged to catch hold of it every 
time it passed through the web, which 
was, especially in broad work, a te- 
dious and laborious exertion. Now, 
however, he has se!dom occasion to 
touch it, except in filling ; as the 
boxes fixed at the end of his lay, al- 
ternately receive and discharge it by 
a driver, to which motion is commu- 
nicated from the weaver’s hand by 
means of a string. In weaving che- 
quered goods, there are extra boxes, 
which, by simple mechanical contri- 
vances, shift and shoot different shut- 
tles containing respectively such kinds 
of weft as the pattern may happen to 
require. This improvement rendered 
the loom a more complete machine, 
and the weaving of fine goods was 
brought to the highest perfection.— 
Calico-printers, however, and those 
who manofacture low-priced articles, 
found it difficult to obtain weavers 
for coarse fabricks, owing to the great 
encouragement afforded for weaving 
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fine goods, and necessity therefore 
prompted, as a remedy for the scar- 
city of hands, the substitution of ma- 
chinery for manual labour. 
Power-looms.—Vhe first attempts 
in Scotland to apply the power-loom 
to practical utility, in any regular and 
extensive scale, were made at Miln- 
town printield in Dumbartonshire. 
They were introduced at Stockport 
in England at nearly the same time. 
These machines were, at first, very 
imperfect; and although only coarse 
goods can as yet be woven on them, 
there is still every reason to expect, 
that, in time, they may be made to 
answer for weaving fine fabrics *. 
Number in Scotland.—TVhere are 
23% power-looms at Catrine, in Ayr- 
shire, on many of which, excellent 
tweeled cottons for shirtings, &c. are 
woven ; but power-looms in general 
are employed to weave plain cloths 
for printing. Several large manufac- 
tories are fitting up at present for the 
reception of about 500 of these ma-. 
chines in Lanarkshire, &c. and 150Q 
are working in Scotland, chietly in 
Dumbartonshire, Stirlingshire, Ayr- 
shire, Renfrewshire, and Lanarkshire. 
There are also 16 of these looms of 
the most elegant mechanism working 
at Grandholme mill, near Aberdeen. 
These looms have been successfully 
employed in weaving both woollen 
and linen cloth as well as cotton, but 
the last material affords facilities for 
working superior to the others, 
Driven by water or steam, and the 
advantages they fiossess.—— These ma- 
chines are driven by a water-wheel, 
or a steain-engine, and from 10 to 20, 
according to circumstances, may be 
wrought by one horse power. The 
frame and other parts are constructed 


of 


* A patent power-loom, constructed by 
an Englishman, was some years ago brought 
into partial use in Glasgow. In it the web 
is woven vertically, instead of horizontally, 
as in other looms, conaequently it cecupies 
swialler spacey 
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of cast iron, which is better, and ul- 
timately cheaper than woed. ‘The 
advantage they possess over the com- 
mon loom, may be estimated at about 
20 per cent. on the amount of weaving, 
and from 6 to 10 fcr cent. on the va- 
Jue of the goods 3 but they are as yet 
only adapled to the weaving of,coarse 
fabrics. 

Dressing machinery.-—Preparatory 
to weaving cotton or linen yarn, it is 
riquisite to dress the warp of the web 
with starch, er some other glutinous 
substance, to smouth its surface, that 
it may pass castly through the heddles 
and reed. ‘ihis operation was for- 
merly performed by’ the weaver, with 
two brushes charged with the starch- 
ing material, But this mode was 
found particularly incenvenient in 
weaving by the power-loom. Hence 
dressing machines were constructed, 
consisting of two cylinders, in length 
equal to the breadth of the web; 
the surface of each being set with 
bristles forining a brush. ‘These cy- 
lindrical brushes dress the warp in re- 
volving as it passes slowly along their 
surface, The warp ts afterwards dri- 
ed by one or more revolving fanners, 
driven by the same power that moves 
the cylinders and the other parts of 
the apparatus. Dressing machines, 
however, have made but Ittle pro- 
gress, there being not more than 6O 
or 70 employed in Scotland. 

Winding machines.—-Vhis operation 
consists in windins the cotton from 
the cope, preparatory to being warped. 
Vhe cope is the yarn coiled up ina 
conical form as it comes from the 
spindie of the mule-jenny. Wind- 
Ing-machines were recently introdu- 
ced, Lach contains from 20 to 14 
spindles, on every one of which there 
isa bobbin that winds the yarn from 
the cope, 

Lambouring machiaery.—The tlow- 
er and tambour-work ot Flanders was 
successiully imitated in Scotland 3 and 
2 great manufacture was quickly es- 
tablished, which flourished beyond ex- 
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pectation, Although still carried on 
to considerable extent, it has in a 
great measure given place to hand. 
sewing, which is applied in every way 
that fanciful ingenuity can devise. — 
Satin, chain, seed, bead, open, anda 
varicty of other stitches, are performed 
with coloured and white cotton, linen, 
and silk ; and also with coloured wor- 
sted, gold and silver thread, spangles, 
&e. &c. About twelve Years ago, 
a successful attempt was made at 
Glasgow to tambeur muslin by ma- 
chinery, for which the inventor ob- 
tained a patent. A manufactory was 
then established ; and, at present, 
there are sixteen frames in iull em- 
ployment. ‘Twelve of them having 
each 54 needles, one inch asunder, 
tambour 6-4ths muslins; the other 
four, with 100 needles each, 3-4ths 
of an inch asunder, are intended for 
either 8-4ths muslins, or two webs of 
4-4ths each. ‘The whole are wrought 
by power from a steam engine ; and 
a female attends cach, who performs 
as much work as eighteen girls could 
accomplish by hand-sewing. 
Singeing machine—Some kinds of 
cotton cloth, before bleaching, are 
subjecied to the process of singeing. 
The machine employed for this pur- 
pose consists of two cylinders, witha 
handle on the end of each; and they 
are placed eight or ten feet asunder j 
the one receives the cloth, while the 
otber delivers it, and eice versa. A 
furnace, surmounted by a cast.aron 
plate, about eight br ten inches broad, 
and six or eight feet long, is placed 
between the cylinders. When the 
fire in the furnace brings the metal 
to ared heat, the cloth is wound froin 
one cylinder to another, and both sides 
of it are alternately passed on the sut- 
face of the heated plate. All the 
cosy fibres of the cotton are thus 
burnt off, and the cloth is rendered 
quite bare and smooth. ‘The art 
muslin singeing is carried on as ast 
parate business, and the usual price 


about a penny for each picce. 
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Inproved Calender ——TVhis ma- 
chine was introduced at Glasgow 
some years ago, under a patent. It 
consists of two rollers, between which 
the cloth is passed : and as the one re- 
volves quicker than the other, a fine 
polish is produced on the surface of 
the web. This machine is capable 
of glazing about ICO pieces of 28 
yards each fer day; and the worl 
gives satisfaction to the exporting 
merchant, both from its quality, and 
the ease with which, in cases of emer- 
gency, he can complete his shipments. 
The common calender is also used 
for this purpose. It was formerly 
heated by pieces of hot iron, thrust 
into the hollow metal cylinders ; but 
of late years, steam has been success- 
fully applied, and this heat is both 
more regular and less troublesome 
than the other. 

Beetling machine.—The most ap- 
proved gloss for cambrics and sheet- 
ings is given by beetling, which was 
formerly performed by muscular pow- 
er, The process, however, is now 
much better accomplished by a ma- 


chine, which consists of a horizontal 
cylinder, and twelve or more beetiecs. 

Pressing machines.—A fter they have 
been finished and folded, they are sub- 
jected to pressure, more or less, accor- 
ding to circumstances. Presses with 
an iron-screw, wrought by levers, are 
generally used. Several of Braham’s 
a: quatic presses were lately introduced 
for this purpose, and have civen much 
satisfaction ; but the number i in Scot- 
land dees not exceed twenty. 

With machinery so highly i impro- 
ved as that which we have noticed, in 
regard to spinning, w eaving, and o- 
ther succ: ceding operations, it was to 
be expected that the cotton manufac. 
ture would be carried to the highest 
pitch of improvement, Accordi ngly, 
every variety of goods is made in 
Scotland, from the < coarsest to the fin- 
est fabrics; and while the annual va- 
lue of the cotton manufacture exceeds 
six millions sterling, it gives employ- 
ment to 150,000 men, women, and 
children. A general view of these im- 
portant particulars is given in the fol- 
lowing table. 


Account of the Number of Persons employ:d in the Cotton Trade of Scotland. 


Cotton Spinners, 


There are a few odd thou- 


sands more than 900,000 spyndles, presently go- 
ing in Scotland. Of these, nearly 100,000 are 
for water; the rest for mule twist. 
ton-mifl is established on the most improved mo- 
dern plan, one person is necessary for ev " 66 
spyndjes. Many of the mills, however, 
old-fashioned, and their machinery, particular! ly 
the mules, not so advantageously constructed, 
they need more hands ; and water spyndles re- 
quire still many more in proportion. Averaging, 
therefore, one person forevery 45 spyndles, and 
one-sixth of these persons employed to be male 
adults, the amount of the whole will be...coeesseee 


Ditto, or Power LOOMS. cc 


N. B. Each loom in Scotland may weave 1000 
yards annually, on an average. 


W omen 
Men. and Total. 
Children. 
When a Cot- 
b € ing 
2000} 18,000} 20,000 
3,000 5000} 50,008 
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gos On the Different Species of Salt. 
Womens 
Men. and Tota. 
Children. 
Ditto Ankle and 2,100] 100) 2900 
Winders, and Cotton 200 40,000) 40,200 
Sewers, Darners, ‘lambourers, Clippers, Heddle- 
Capters, and. Draw 20,000) 20,000 
Travellers, Clerks, Muslin-fore- 
men, Warpers, Starchers, Dressers, Beamers, 
Drawers, Pickers, ‘Tambour-printers, Calender- 
ers, Glazers, Packers, and Porters...scccssesseeesee 5,200 5,200 
BOOOL S000 ates 
Callico-printers, Drawers, Engravers, Cutters, Ma- 
chine workers, Dyers, Boilers, Teerers, and Pen- 
Cotton-machine, Loom, Warping-mill, Bobbin, | 
Reed, Brush, Weavers-Glass, Fan, and Shuttle- | 
makers, and 2000 2008 


N. B. To these, several other classes might be 
added, as Builders of Engines and Cotton 
works, Colliers, Carters, Leather. dressers, 
Card-makers, &’c. ; but as they are neither 
directly interested, nor constantly employed 
in this manufacture, are not included. 


59,800) 91,500) 151,306 


On the Different Species of Britis 
and Salt, 


By HENRY, M.D. F.R.S. 


N opinion has for some time past 
existed, and I believe has been pre- 

ty general both in this and other 
countries, to the disadvantage of Bri- 
tish salt as a preserver of animal food ; 
and a decided préference has been 
given to thesalt procured from France, 
Spain, Portugal, and other warm cli- 
mates, Where it is prepared by the 
spontaneous evaporation of sea water. 
Tn conformity with (his opinion, large 
sums of money are annually paid’ to 
foreign nations, for the supply of an 
article, which Great Britain possesses, 
beyond almost any ether country in 
Europe, the means of drawing from 
er own internal resources. It be- 
comes, therefore, of muchconsequence 


to ascertain, whether this preference 
of foreign salt be founded on accurate 
experience, or be merely a matter 0: 
prejudice; and, in the former case, 
whether chemical difference 
be discovered, that may explain the 
superiority of the ene to the other. 
The comparative fitness of these 
varieties of salt for the curing of pto- 
visions, which has been a subject & 
much controversy among the parties 
who are interested, can be decided, it 
is obvious, in no other way, than by@ 
careful examination of the evidence 
on both sides. Where evidence, how- 
ever, is doubtful, and where there ex 
ists, as in this case, much contrarety 
of testimony, it cannot be unfair te 
yield our belief to that which bes 
accords with the chemical and phy- 
sical qualities of the substances in quc* 


tion, Again, if salt of British ~~ 
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tion should be proved to be really in- 
ferior in chemical purity to foreign 
salt, it would be important to ascer- 
tain, as the basis of ail attempts to- 
Wards Ms improvement, in what, pre- 
cisely, this imteriority consists, It 
seemed desirable, also, to examine 
whether any differences of chemical 
composition exist among the several 
varieties of home-made salt, which can 
explain their variable fitness for econo- 
mical purposes. 

Such were the considerations that 
induced me to undertake an inquiry, 
which has occupied, for several months 
past, a large share of my leisure and 
attention. I began the investivation, 
wholly uninfluenced by any precon- 
ceived opinions on the subject 5 and I 
had no motive to see the facts in any 
other than their true light, since [ 
laveno personal interest, either direct- 
ly or remotely, in the decision of the 
question. 

Lhe principal sources of the salt, 
which is manufactured in this country, 
are tock salt, brine sprmgs, and sea 
water, ‘Lhe first material is confined 
entirely, and the second chiefly, 
tuough not wholly, to a particular 
district of Cheshire. Of the extent 
and boundaries of this district, the 
process of manufacture, and other cir- 
cumstances interesting to the miner- 
alogist as well as to the chemist, an 
ample and excellent history has been 
given by Mr Henry Holland, in the 
agricultural report of the county 
of Chester. From his account, I shall 
€Xtraet, in order to render some paris 
of this memoir more intelligible, a very 
brief statement of characteristic dif- 
ferences of the several varieties of salt 
which are prepared in Northwica 
and its 

In mak the stoved or lumfr salt 
the brine is brought to a boiling he at, 
which, in brine fully saturated, is 225 
ef Fahrenheit. ‘Phis temperature is 
continued during the whole process 
and as the evaporation proceeds, small 
flaky erystals continue to form theim- 


selves, and to fall to the bottomeof the 
boiler. At the end of from cluht to 
twelve hours, the greatest part of the 
water of solution ts found to be eva- 
porate! 5 so much only being kit, as 
barcly to cover the salt and the bot- 
tomorthe pan. The salt is thei re. 
moved intu conical wicker baskets, 
termed darrows; and, atter bein: 
well drained, is dried in stoves, where 
it sustains a loss of about ene seventh 
of its weight, 

On the frst application of heat to 
the brine, a quantity of carbonate of 
lime, and sometimes a little oxide of 
iron, both of which had been held in 
salution by an excess of carbonte acid, 
are separated 5 and are either remo- 
ved by skimming, or are allowed 


subside to the bottom of ihe pan, along. 


with the salt first formed, and with 
some sulphate of lime 3 and are after- 
wards raked out. ‘“Phese two opera- 
tions are called c/earing the pan. Some 


brines scarcely require them at all, and 


others only occasionally, The whole 
of the impurities, however, are not 
thus removed ; for a part, subsiding 
to the bottom, forms a solid incrusta- 
tion, termed by the workme n fran- scale. 
The portion of this, which is lowest, 
acquires so much induration and adhe- 
sion to the pan, that it Is necessary to 
remove it, once every three or four 
weeks, by heavy blows with a pici.- 
axe, Thes e sedimentsare formed, also, 

in making the other varieties of salt. 
In preparing common salt, the brine 

is first raised to a builing he at, 
the double view of bringing it as 
quichty as possi! eto the pont of 
saturation, and of clearing it from 1s 
earthy contents, ‘The fires are then 
slackened, and the evaporation is car- 
ried on for 24 hours, with the brine 
he to 160° or Val irenheit. 
alae or hoppers , Which are 
close and hard in their texture. ‘Lhe 
remaiader of the peacess is similar to 
that of making stoved salt, except that 
after being drained it is carried, im- 
mediately 
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mediately to the storehouse, and not 
afterwards exposed to heat, an opera- 
tion confined to the stoved salt. 

The /arge-grained fiaky salt is made 
wiih an evaporation conducted at the 
heat of 130 or 140 degrees. The salt 
thus formed is somewhat harder than 
common salt, and approaches more 
early to the cubic shape of the crys- 
tals of muriate of soda. 

Large-grained or fishery salt is pre- 
vared from brine heated only to 100° 
or 110° Fahrenheit. No perceptible 
agitation, therefore, is produced in the 
brine, and the slowness of the process, 
which lasts from seven or eig!t to ten 
days, allows the murtate of soda to 
form in large, and nearly cubical crys- 
tals, seldom however quite perfect in 
their shape. 

For ordinary domestic uses, stoved 
salt is perfectly sufficient. Common 
salt is adapted to the striding and 
saltiny of provisions, which are not 
intended for sea voyages or warm cli- 
mates. For the latter purposes, the 
Jarge:crained or fishery salt is ‘pecu- 
larly fitted. 

On the eastern and western coasts 
of Scotland, and espectally on the 
shores of the Firth of Forth, large 
quantities of salt are made by the eva- 
poration of sea water. In consequence 
of the cheapness of fuel, the process 
is carried on, from first to last, by ar- 
tifictal heat, at a temperature, I be- 
lieve, equal or nearly so to the boil- 
ing point, and varying, therefore, ac- 
cording to the concentration of the 
brine. 

The kind of salt, chiefly formed in 
Scotiand, approaches most nearly to 
the character of stoved salt. In some 
places a sall is prepared termed Sunday 
salt; so called, in consequence of the 
fires being slackened between Satur- 
day and Monday, which increases con- 
siderably the size of the crystals. 

{am indebted to Dr Phomson of 


ance with great zeal and alacrity) 
an opportunity of examining up- 


Edinburgh, (who gave me his assist-— 


On the Different Species of Salt. 


wards of twenty specimens of Scotc’ 
salt, prepared by different manufac. 
turers. ‘Laat distinguished chemist, 
it appears from a letter which he ad- 
dressed to me on the subject, was some 
time ago engaged in experiments on 
Cheshire salt. Lhe particulars he has 
lost ; and he retains only a general 
recollection of the facts, which con- 
firms, I am happy to state, the accu- 
racy of the results obtained by my own 
experiments, 

At Lymington, in Hampshire, ad- 
vantage is taken of the greater heat of 
the climate, to concentrate the sea 
water by spontaneous evaporation to 
about one-sixth its bulk, before admit- 
ting it into the boilers. One kind of 
salt is chiefly prepared there, which 
most nearly resembles in grain the 
stoved salt of Cheshire, The process 
varies a little, in some respects, from 
that which has been already describ- 
ed. 

The salt is not fished (as it is ter- 
med) cut of the boiler, and drained in 
baskets 5 but the water is entirely e- 
vaporated, and the whole mass of salt 
taken out at once, every eight hours, 
and removed into troughs with holes 
in the botoom. Through these it 
drains into pits made under ground, 
which receive the liquor called duiltern, 
or bitter /iquor. 
and in a line with the holes, are fixed 
upright stakes, on which a portion of 
salt that wou!d otherwise have escap- 
ed, crystallizes and forms, in the course 
af ten or twelve days, on each stake, 
a mass of sixty or eighty pounds. 
These lumps are called sa/t ca’s. They 
bear the proportion to the common 
salt, made from the same brine of one 
ton to 100. ‘ 

From the mother brine, or bitter 
liquor, which has drained into the pits, 
the sulphate of magnesia is made du- 
ring the winter season, when the manv- 


facture of salt is suspended, 11 costs 


quence of the want of the temper 
ture required for the spontaneous © 

vaporation of the sca water. Phe pro 


cess 


Under the troughs, 
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cess is a very simple one*. The bit- 
ter liquor from the pits ts boiled fur 
some hours in the pans, which are 
used in summer to prepare common 
salt; and the impurities, which rise 
to the surface, are removed by 
skimming. During the evaporation, 
a portion of common sait separates 5 
and this, as it is too impure for use, is 
reserved for the purpose of concen- 
trating the brine in summer. The 
evaporated bitter liquor is then re- 
moved into wooden covlers, eight feet 
long, five feet wide, and one foot deep, 
In these 1t remains twenty-four hours, 
daring which time, if the weather 
prove clear and cold, the sulphate of 
magnesia, or Epsom salt, crystallizes 
at the bottom of the coolers, in quan- 
tity equal to about one-eighth of the 
boiled liquor, ‘the uncrystallizable 
fluid is then let off through plug- 
holes at the bottom of the coolers; 
and the Epsom salt, after being drain- 
ed in baskets, is deposited in the store- 
house. This is termed sing/: Epsom 
Salts, and after solution and a second 
crystallization, it aquires the name of 
double Epsom salts, Four or five tons 
of sulphate of magnesia are produced 
from a quantity of brine, which has 
yielded 100 tons of cominon, and one 
ton of cat salt. 
_ On the banks of the Mersey, near 
is junction with the Irish Channel, 
the water of that river before evapora- 


* f am indebted for an account of this 
Process, as well as of the method of making 
common sale at Lymington, to the liberal 
Communication of Charles St. Barbe, Esq. of 
that place. Though not strictly connected 
With the subject, I gave his description of 
the mode of inaking Epsom salt, because no 
Correet statement of the process has, I be- 
lieve, been hitherto published. ‘The analysis 
of sea water, indeed, by a justly distinguished 
chemist (Bergman,) excludes, erroneously, 
the sulphate of magnesia from its composi- 
tion, and his results have led to the opinion, 
that to manufacture this salt on the large 
*cale, requires the addition either ef sulphuric 
acid, or Of sume sulphate to the Litter liquor. 
{Sec Aikin’s Chemical Dictionary, ii 


tion is brought to the state of a sas 
turated brine, by the addition of reck 
salt, ‘Phe advantage of this method 
of proceeding will be obvious, when it 
Is stated, that 100 tons of this brine 
yield at least 23 tons of common salt, 
whereas, trom the same quantity of 
sea water, with an equal expendicure, 
of fuel only two tons 17 cwt. of salt 
can be produced *. 

Within the few past years, an at- 
tempt has been made to apply reck salt 
itself to the packing of jxovisions. 
For this purpose it is crushed to the 
proper size between iron rollers. Phe 
trials which have been made, | am in- 
formed, are but few, and the results 
hitherto are not pertectly known. 

Lhe bay salt imported from fo- 
reign countries is well known to be 
prepared by the spontaneous evapora- 
tion of sea water, which, for this pur- 
pose, is confined in shallow pits, and 
exposed to the fulliniluence of the sun 
and air. I have no addition to make 
to the accounts of its manufacture, 
which have already been given by 
various writers, 

As the results of the investigation, 
which forins the subjectofthis memor, 
may be acceptable to many persons 
who can scarcely be expected to take 
an interest in a long detail of analy- 
tical process, I shall present, in the 
fullowing section, a general view of the 
experiments, and of the conclusions 
that may be deduced from them. In 
the last place, in ordcr that other che- 
mists may be enabled to repeat the 
analyses ‘under similar circumstances, 
I shall describe minutely the methods 


‘that were adopted, some of which are 


new, and others reduced to greater 
precision. Lf, however, in the future 
progress of science, it should appear 
that any of these processes are im- 


perfect, it may still be admitted “ts 
or 


* See the Earl of Dundonald’s Thoughts 
on the Manufacture and Trade of Salt. 


London, | 135. 
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for all useful purposes, they afford a 
fair comparison of the composition of 
the several varieties of culinary salt ; 
since the sources of fallacy, that may 
hereafter be discovered, must have 
heen the samein every case, and have 


‘produced in each an error of nearly the 


came amount. 


General Statement of the Results of the 


Present Staie of St Kilda. 


Experiments, and Conclusions, thet 
may be deduced from them. 


A comparison of the component 
arts of British and foreign salts, and 
of different varieties of Britis h salt 
with each other, will best be made_ 
by an examination of the following 
table, which comprehends the results 
of the analysis of equal weights of 
each variety. 


1000 parts by weight consist of 


No 
Ude's 9 fa trace] | 234) 44! 28 | 40 960 
‘S 4 ~ Martin's 12} do | 34 | * 3k | 19] 6 | 25 | 40495903 
= 10 || do. 2 *2 | 43) 253) 353 964 
= ¢ Scotch (common) | 4 |) — [#3 [28 or* 15 | 174 644 9354 
2 = } Scotch (Sunday) 1 114 | 12] 44) 164) 29 971 
= Lymington (com) 2) — fll or* 15 | 35 | 50 | 68 937 
§ CDo. (cat.) 1 — | 5 5 1}; 12 9388 
{Fishery 10 | Ovr 0.4 63, | 62) 16} 983} 
\ Fishery 1/ of | | 1 —{ 131 9868 
& & ) Common 1) Of | OF | 1 144; — | 144) 164.9834 
5 Stoved 1); of | oF | 1 154, — | 154 i74 9824 
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Notices on the Present State of St 


By LicuiCol. M*Luon, the Proprietor. 


chief article of provision is 

the sea fowls, but the number 
of these annually cured, the writer as 
yet has not been able to ascertain.— 


He has however learned the number 
of each species requisite to make 2 
stone of feathers, as also the pfo- 
portion killed yearly of the different 
kinds of birds:—-and the only rent 
he derives from St Kilda, is 140 
stones of feathers yearly. From these 
facts he makes out the following table: 


colangeese cr Gannets 
almars or Mellinockes.......° 
Lavie or 
Puffin or Coulterneb 


{No. of birds 
No. of birds, killed yearly 
to one stone of} Stones of |to make out 
feathers. feathers. ithe rent. 
150 10,500 
160 30 4,800 
750 5 8,750 
750 5 3.750 
$00 24,000 
140 «| 46,800 


N. B. These 
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Picture of the French Campaign in Russia. 


N. B. These 140 stones are at the 
rate of 24 1b. per stone, being above 
200 stones of the usual weigat— 
Lieut.-Col, M*Leod cannot vouch the 
perfect correctness of the above state- 
ment, but by all he has been able to 
learn, it proves nearly true. 

Betore closing this report, Lieut.- 
Col. M‘Leod begs leave to express 
his opinion, that a very considerable 
quantity of these birds may be cured 
and used as a nvurishing and savoury 
diet, upon the main land of Britain ; 
and further, to observe the immense 
number of sea-fowls which settle upon 
the St Kilda cluster of Islands and 
insulated rocks, demonstrate that the 
adjacent sea must, during the six 
summer months at least, abound with 
various kinds of fish. Lhe Islanders, 
sitting on the rocks with the most 
clumsy tackle, catch cod, sea carpe, 
lythe, or darkwhelen, all of a large 
size, as well as various other kinds 
of fish, In some seasons prodigious 
shoals of herring from the north pass 
by and between those I.Jands, some- 
times tarrying 8 or 10 days among 
them ; so that, although no trial has 
yet been made, it cannot be doubted, 
but deep sea fishing could be carried 
on here to great advantage. It is 
evident that these Islands, from situa- 
tion in the ocean, are exposed to a 
heavy sea during 2 gale, but it is pre- 
sumed, that well-equipped fishing 
vessels might lve to, in stormy wwea- 


ther, under the lee of the high land 


in perfect safety, as is practised at 


Heligoland. 


BILL or FARE. 


A true Bill of Fare for the Court of 
Assistants of the Worshipful Com- 
frany of Chandlers in LONDON, m 
1478, 


WO loins of veal andtwo s. 4. 
loins of mutton - - - 1 4 


Dee. 18] 
5 
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One dozen of pigeons and one 5. d. 

dozen tabpits - - - 
One pig and one capon - - 1 1 
One goose and one hundred 

- - = = 1 OF 
One leg of mutton - - - 
‘Two gallons of sack - - - 1 4 
Eighteen gallons of strong ale 1 O 


Picture of the French Campaign in 
RUSSIA. 


From the French of LaBau ME. 
HE author of thts narrative de- ts 
scribes what he saw durimy the 
course of this deplorable expediiion, te 2 
he wrote daily the events that passed " i 
under tis eye. He describes the sack 
of Moscow by the light of its confla- 
gration; on the blood stained banks 
of the Beresina, he paints the horrors ‘i x 
of that nignt, so fatal 1o the French | 
army. Ihe sublime spectacle of a 
nation devoting iheir wealth and 
their cities to the flames, in order to ; is 
preserve their independence ; the ter- 
rible spectacle of that immense army, 


one day triumpuant, the next anni- 
hilated ; the powers of a man who 
made sovereigns tremble, yet who, 
alone, flying upon a sledge, shameful- ‘ 
ly abandoned the brave men who died a 
for him; in fine, all the tremendous ae 
events of this campaign have found ub 
an historian, at once judicious, taith- 3 
ful and importial, 


‘ 


Piedmontese, Milanese, ‘Puscans, Ro- 
maus, Neapolitans, Bavarians, Saxons, 
We:stphalians, Austrians, Prussians, 
Poles, and French, who, thinking 
thev marched to victory, marched to a 
death, as if to verify the prophecy 3 
which Bonaparte addressed to Russia, . 
“© Fate drags thee, thy destinies are 
accomplished.” 


At the battle of Moskwa, notwith- 
standing 


M. Labaume, afier exhibiting to 
us, France organized by ban and ar- - 
riere-ban, transports us in the midst 
of this formidahle army, composed of 
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standing the undisciplined state of our 
troops, you might see their superiority 
over the Russians ; entrenchments fil- 
led with cannon were carried in five 
hours ; 15,000. men perished ; but 
the Russians lost 40,000, in vain at- 
tempts to retake them: they remain- 
ed with Bonaparte, who, following up 
his success, abandoned next day the 
field of battle, with all the wounded 
by which it was covered. 

The description which Labaume 
gives of the field of battle, can a- 
lone add any thing to this horrible 
idea. ‘* Over an extent of about a 
square league, there was not a spot 
which was not covered with dead and 
wounded: you saw, on this plain, 
mountains of dead bodies; the few 
spots on which there were none, were 
covered with arms, lances, helmets, 
and cuirasses; or by biscayens, as nu- 
merous as hail-stones after a storm.— 
But the most dreadful to see was the 
interior of the ravines; almost all the 
wounded, by a natural instinct had 
dragged themselves thither, to escape 


new wounds; there these wretches, 


heaped over one another, and swim- 
ming in their blood, loudly invoked 
death, which was to end torments so 
dreadful. 

The French army now advanced 
rapidly towards Moscow, and every 
day experienced considerable losses ; 
towns and villages appeared to them 
only in flames. Sometimes darting 
into the streets of a city, they found 
them covered with dead and dying ; 
sometimes a frightful silence announ- 
ced, that all was deserted around 
them. The Jove of country, a gene- 
rous fanaticism, stopt them at every 
step, and filled them with a terror 
which they vainly sought to banish. 
—Sometimes a solitary man came 
to mect their battalions ; a dagger 
was in his hand, despair gleamed 
from his eyes, he cried out, foaming 
with rage, ‘¢ We have now no altars, 
our empire 1s lost; take my hfe, it 
is odious to me ;” then brandishing 


his weapon, he threw himself into the 
midst of the ranks, and perished un- 
der the bayonets of the soldiers. At 
length, Moscow appeared in the dis. 
tance; there the army hoped to find 
the reward of its victories; but a 
frightful silence reigned around these 
walls ; not an inhabitant appeared on 
the plain; no noise, no cry issued 
from that vast solitude, only a thick 
smoke was seen already enwrapping 
its domes that glittered with gold.— 
The army advanced with a kind of 
dread ; it penetrated with terror into 
these sacred walls ; the long and de- 
serted streets were traced ; it found 
itself alone. ‘The most intrepid were 
struck by such a picture of solitude ; 
they rushed into the churches and the. 
palaces; but in the latter were found 
only children, old men, and mutilated 
soldiers: in the former, a thousand 
torclfes were still burning on the al- 
tars in honour of the nation’s tutelary 
saint, and proved, that till the moment 
of departure, the Muscovites had not 
ceased toinvoke him. ‘This grand and 
religious pomp gave a powerful and 
respectable character to the people 
whom we had conquered ;_ we could 
march only with a timid step amid 
this frightful solitude ; frequently even 
we stopped, looked behind us, and, 
filled with terror, lent an attentive 
ear; for the imagination, terrified by 
this immense conquest, made us every 
whexe apprehensive of snares : at the 
least noise, our troubled senses ap- 
peared to hear the tumult of arms, 
and the cries of combatants. _ 

To this terrible silence, this image 
of grief and of death, others mere ter- 
rible were soon to succeed. The 
flames were to devour all these pala- 
ces, these magnificent temples 5 the 
deserted streets were soon to be 
strewed with dead bodies, with rub- 

bish, and with the most precious com- 

-modities. ‘The crackling of the flames, 
the cries of the soldiers ; the magn 
ficent porticos tumbling down 5 the . 
torrents of fire which rushed from ” 
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tesinous substances, burning in sub- 
terraneous magazines; bands of ruf. 
fians and prostitutes, who, devoted to 
plunder, divided their treasure over 
heaps of dead bodies; incendiaries 
who appeared on the roofs with torch- 
es in their hands; the howlings of 
more than twenty thousand wounded 
men, who dragged themselves halt 
consumed through the smoking ruins 
of the hospitals and churches : such is 
the lamentable spectacle which await- 
ed Bonaparte at Moscow. 

Then begins the history of that 
ever-memorable retreat, at which the 
nations still shudder. All power of 
words is annihilated before that spec- 
tacle of woe. How paint this for- 
midable army advancing, loaded with 
spoil, amid frosts and snows, combat- 
ing all the elements; casting away 
treasures, baggage, cannon; wan- 
deiing amid deserts; leaving whole: 
battalions frozen and immoveable ; 
seeing again with indifference, upon 
the fields that had witnessed its glory, 
the disfigured carcases of its bravest 
soldiers ; setting fire, for its safety, to 
all the cities which had given it hos- 
pitality; marking its tract by long files 
of dead ; tlying without order or dis- 
cipline, while numerous birds of prey 
darkened the air, and raised doleful 
crics, while devouring the abandoned 
carcases !? 


Draught of a Bill, intituled “ An Act 
to facilitate the Administration of 
Justice in that part of the United 
Kingdom called SCOTLAND, by the 
introduction of Trial by Jury im Ci- 


vil Causes.” 


WV HEREAS the introduction into 

that part of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland called 
Scotland, of Trial by Jury, of issues in 
matters of fact in Civil Causes, to be 
directed by the Court of Session in 
its divisions respeciively, might, if pro- 


perly regulated, be attended with be- 
neficial effects in the administration of 
Justice in Scotland: May it, therefore, 
please your Majesty, that it may be 
enacted; and be it enacted by the 
King’s most excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the 
lords spiritual and temporal, and com- 
mons, in parliament assembled, and by 

the authority of the same, That, im- 

mediately after the passing of this act, 

or as soon thereafter as judges shall be 

appointed by virtue and under the au- 

thority of this act, to form a court for 

the purpose, it shall and may be lawful 

for the Court of Session, in either of 

its divisions, to order and direct an 

issue or issues in matters of fact to 

be tried by a Jury in any cause, by a 

special interlocutor to be made for that 

purpose. 

And be it enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, That in all cases wherein a 
Lord Ordinary shall see cause for an is- 
sue or issues In matters of fact to be di- 
rected to be tried by a Jury, he shall 
tuke the cause verbally to report to the 
division of theCourt to which such Or- 
dinary belongs, so that the division may 
exercise its discretion in directing such 
issue, or inremitting to the Lord Or- 
dinary todo so: Provided always, 
that it shall not be competent to ques- 
tion any interlocutor of such division, 
either granting or refusing a trial by 
jury, either by reclaiming petition, or 
by appeal to the House of Lords, 

And be it further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, Phat in all mer- 
cantile and maritime causes of a ci- 
vilgnature brought into the Court of 
Admiralty, it shail and may be law- 
ful for either of the parties in such 
actions to apply, by bill of advocation, 
to have the said causes, where the va- 
lue of the matter in question exceeds 
twenty-five pounds sterling, removed 
to the Court of Session ; so that the 
Lord Ordmary on the bills may take 
the cause verbally, to report to the 
proper division, in order that the di- 
vision may exercise its discretion in 

direcung 
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directing an issue as herein-before and 
afterwards provided ; and in case the 
Lord Ordinary shall refuse to make 
such verbal report, it shall and may be 
lawtul for the parties to reclaim to the 
division against such refusal, 

And be it further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, That it shall and 
may be lawful for the judge-of the 
Court of Admiraity, without any ap- 
plication from the parties, to certify 
in writing, to either of the divisions 
of the Court of Session, when the case 
appears to him to be one in which an 
issue should be directed to be tried by 
a jury, in order that the division may 
exercise its discretion in directing such 
issue : Provided always, that it shall 
not be competent to question any in- 
terlocutor of such division, in either 
granting or refusing an issue under 
such bill of advocation, or any inter- 
locutor of the judge of the Court of 
Admiralty for certifying as aforesaid, 
either by reclaiming petition, or by ap- 
peal to the House of Lords. ° 

And be it further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, ‘That in all issues 
referred by the Court of Session to be 
tried by a jury in causes wherein the 
summons concludes for reparation by 
pecuniary damages, the jury, if they 
shall find a verdict for the pursuer, 
shall also, under the direction of the 
court, assess the damages, subject al- 
ways to a new trial, if granted in the 
manner herein-after authorised. 

And be it further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, That in all cases in 
which an issue or issues shall have been 
directed to be tried by a jury, it shall 
be lawful and competent for the party 
who is dissatisfied with the verdict, to 
apply to the division of the Court of 

ession which directed the issue for a 
new trial, on the ground of the ver- 
cict being contrary to evidence, on the 
ground of mis-direction by the judge, 
or excess of damages, or on the ground 
of res noviter veniens ad notitiam :Pro- 
vided always, that in this last case the 
party applying for a new trial shall 
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be decerned and ordained by the said 
division, at its discretion, if it shall 
grant a new trial, to pay the full ex- 
pences of the previous : Provid. 
ed also, that such interlocutor grant- 
ting or refusing a new trial, shall not 
be subject to review, by reclaiming 
petition, or by appeal to the House of 
Lords. 

Provided always, and be it enacted 
by the authority aforesaid, What ifa 
new trial shall not be applied for, or 
shall be refused, the verdict of the 
jury shall be final, and judgment shall 
be pronounced thereon by the divi- 
sion which directed the issue, or Lord 
Ordinary to whom it was remitted ; 
which judgment, in so far as it pro- 
ceeds on and finds in terms of the fact 
so found by the verdict, shall not be 
liable to be questioned by representa- 
tion or reclaiming ; etition to the Court 
of Session, or by appeal to the House 
of Lords; but the same shall be final 
and conclusive as to the facts thereby 
found, toal! intents and purposes what- 
ever. 

Provided always, and be it enacted 
by the authority aforesaid, That in all 
cases wherein the court shail pre- 
nounce judgment in point of law, @ 
applicable to or arising out of the fact 
or facts so found by the verdict, 1 
shall be lawful and competent for the 
party dissatisfied with the said jucg- 
ment in point of law, to bring the 
same under review, either by repre 
sentation or reclaiming petition, or by 
appeal to the House of Lords: Pio 
vided always, that no appeal to the 
House of Lords shall be competent, 
but in terms of an act passed in the 
forty-eight year of the reign of his 
present Majesty, intituled, “ An act 
concerning the administration of jus: 
ticein Scotland, and concerning 4?" 
peals to the House of Lords.” 

And be it further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, That immediately 
after the passing of this act, it shall e 
lawful for his Majesty, his hetrs 


sucessors, to nominate and appoint, ‘! 
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commission under the seals appointed 


by the treaty of union to be kept and 


used in that part of the united king- 
dom called Scotland, instead of the 
great seal thereof, one chief judge, and 
two other judges, before whom the trial 
of issues may be had and take place, 
to be called the Lords Commissioners 
of the Jury Court in Civil Causes, and 
to hold their said office, ad vitam aut 
cu/nam and in case of tuture vacan- 
cies in the said commission, the same 
shall be filled up by a letter from his 
Majesty, his heirs and successors, 
directed to the President and Senate 
of the College of Justice: Provided 
always, and nevertheless, that it shall 
be lawful for his Majesty, hisheirs and 
successors, to remove the said judges 
on an address from both houses of par- 
liament. 

And be it enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, That the persons so to be 
nominated shall be Senators of the 
College of Justice, or Barons of the 
Court of Exchequer, in Scotland; 
such barons being qualified by law to 
be Senators of the College of Justice. 

And be it further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, that the Court of 
Session, in its divisions respectively, 
or the Lord Ordinary, shall transmit 
the issue to be tried by a jury, as a- 
foresaid, to the said Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Jury Court. 

And be it enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, That every trial of every 
issue may be had and take place, and 
shall be a good and effectual trial in 
law, whether the same shall be had 
before the said three commissioners, oF 
two of such commissioners, or one of 
such commissioners ; and in all cases 
in which the chief commissioner shall 
be present, such chief commissioner 
shall be the presiding commissioner,and 
in his absence, if the two other com- 
missioners shall be present, such of the 
two other commissioners shall bethe 
presiding judge as shall be first named 
in the said commission, and afterwards 
in the order of their appointment. 


And be it enacted i the authority 
aforesaid, That in all cases in which 
the said three commissioners shall sit 
together, and aay difference of opin- 
ion shall arise, the matter shall be de- 
termined by the majority of votes, the 
chief commissioner having a vote, but 
not a casting vote; but when two of 
the said commissioners only shall sit 
together, and shall differ in opinion, 


then the presiding judge shall have a 


vote, and a casting vote: Provided 
always, thatthe said chief commission- 
er, or presiding judge, only shall sum 
up the evidence to the jury. 

And be it further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, That it shall and 
may be lawful to try such issues, not 
only at £adinburgh, in time of session 
and vacation, but also at such other 
places as the exigency of the cases 
may require, at such times during the 
spring and autumn vacations as the 
said Court of Commissioners shall ap- 
point. 

And be it further enacted, That 
the presiding judge at the trial of such 
issue, shall, afier every such trial, 
make a return in writing, certified by 
his signature thereto, of the verdict 
found by the jury thereon, to the divi- 
sion or Lord Ordinary which directed 
the issue ; and shail, when required 
by such division so to do, make a 
report in writing, certified as atore- 
said, to the same, of the evidence 
adduced and given on the trial of 
such issue, as taken down by him at 
the time, and of the directions, if any, 
in point of law, so given to such jury 
on such trial, and whether the verdict 
of the said jury was givenin conformity 
to such evidence and directions res- 
pectively ; and the said certified re- 
port of the said judge of the verdict 
of the jury, and of the proceedings on 
such trial, shall be and be deemed and 
taken to be conclusive of what passed 
on such trial, 

And be it further enacted, by the au- 
thority aforesaid, That it shall be law- 
ful for the Court of Session, in either 
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of its divisions, from time to time as to 
them shall seem expedient, to require 
the attendance ef the judge or judges 
who tried any partuculaz issue pending 
the consideration of any motion or pe- 
tition tor a new irial of such issue 5 and 
that it shall be lawful for the said 
judges, on being so required, to give 
such explanation as may be neces- 
sary. 

And be it further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, hat it shail be 
lawtul tor the House of Lords to re- 
mit to tue Court of Session any cause 
which is now or shall hereafter come 
before ihe said house by appeal trom 
the said Court of Session, with instruc- 
tions to the said court to direct an is- 
sue or issues in manner aforesaid, for 
the trial of any questions of fact, 
which to the said house shall seem fit 
and expedient, except in cases where- 
ina proof has been already taken and 
concluded in the usual manner, sub- 
ject nevertheless to such rules and re- 
culations as are contained with respect 
to remits in an act passed in the 48th 
year of the reign of his present Ma- 
jesty, entitled, ** An act concerning 
the administration of justice in Scot- 
dand, and concerning appeals to the 
House of Lords.” 

iAnd be it further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, That the juries 
summoned to try such issues shall be 


summoned in the same manner as the 


jury is summoned at present to the 
High Court of Justiciary, and that 
sich summons shall proceed by virtue 
c' an authority or precept issuing from 
any one or more of the commissioners 
of the jury court ; and the said coin- 
missioners, or any one or more of 
them, shall proceed to the trial of 
such issues, and make, award, and is- 
sve all such orders, rules, writs, pre- 
cepts, summonses, and other processes, 
and do or cause to be done all other 
acts, matters, and things whatsoever, 
as well in order to any such trial and 
notices of the same, as in, upon, and 


ait 


ev the satd trials, In every respect 


whatever, whether in relation to the 
sheriff’s and other oflicers, parties, ju- 
rymen, witnesses, or other persons, 
Matters, or proceedings relating to 
such trials, and the verdicts to be re- 
turned thereon, and to have and exe. 
cuie as fully and ampiy to all intents 
and purposes ail powers, authorities, 
and. jurisdictions relating tu or proper 
for such trials, in every respect what- 
soever, as tue High Court of Justiciary, 
or the Loras ot Justiciary on the cir- 
cuits have, or execuie by the laws of 
Scotland, and the praciice or ihe said 
courts, as tar as the same are applica. 
ble to and consisient with the piovi- 
sions and true intent and meaning of 
this act. 

Provided always, and be it enacted, 
That no advocate, clerk to the sig- 
net, solicitor, or procurator, before 
any of the supreme or inferior courts, 
shali be returned or summoned to serve 
on such juries under this act. 

And be it enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, That it shall and may be 
lawful for either of the parties, in any 
case where an issue or issues in mat- 
ters of fact is ordered tu he tried by a 
jury, to apply to the division of the 
Court of Session ordering such issue 
or issues, to direct that the same shall 
be tried by a jury specially chosen 
from persons paying cess in the coun. 
ty, city, or town from which such ju- 
ry shall be taken, upon one hundred 
pounds of valued rent, or paying asses- 
sed taxes to the crown on a house of 
the rent of thirty pounds sterling by 
the year; the persons so qualified 2s 
last aforesaid to be returned and struck 
in number and form as herein-before 
enacted as to the common jurics. 

And be it further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, That in order te 
secure the return of jurymen qualifie 
to be special jurymen as herein be- 
fore provided, the sheriff or prop 
officer or officers employed to retum 
juries to the High Court of J usticrerys 
shall keep a separate list or roll of a 
persons within their districts respec 
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tively, consisting of persons qualified 
by pay ing cess in the county, city, or 
town In watch such persons reside, 
upon one hundred pounds of valued 
rent, or paying taxes to the crown on 
a house of thirty pounds sterling by 
the year. 

And be it farther enacted by the 
authority aioresaid, That it shall be 
lawful for the Court of Session, as- 
sembled by the authority of the Lord 
President, or a quorum thereof, in con- 
junction with the said commissioners 
of the jury court, to establish such 
rules and regulations, and forms of 
process, as from time to time shall be 
necessary to carry into effect the pro- 
Visions and enactments of this act, and 
as occasion shall require, in any miat- 
ter relating thereto. 

And be it further enacted by the 

authority aforesaid, That the number 
of qualified persons to be returned by 
the sheriff or steward as jarymen to 
try an issue, shall be thirty-three 5 
and the names of the said thirty-three 
persons shall be returned to the clerk 
of the jury court, and shall by him be 
annexed to the order or interlocutor 
directing the issue to be tried by a 
jury. 

And be it further enacted and pro- 
vided by the authority aforesaid, ‘That 
the clerk of the jury court shail form 
an exact copy of the said list of thirty- 
three persons so returned by the she- 
riff; and when the day of trial has been 
fixed by the said commissioners, he 
shall give due notice tothe agents and 
counsel of the parties to attend him at 
atime and place to be specified in 
said notice, which the agents or 
counsel of the parties are hereby re- 
guired to do; and the said agents or 
counsel shall, in the presence of the 
said clerk, alternately, be ginning with 
the pursuer, strike off one from off the 
said list, until the number of jurymen 
is reduced to nineteen, which nineteen 
Only shall be summoned to attend the 
court on the day of trial 5 and the jury 
for trying the issue shall consist of such 


eleven of ihe said nineteen as the pre- 
siding judge sha!l name; and if either 
ot the parties, their agents or counsel, 
shail tal io attend, after such notice 
duly served on them, then the other 
party attending shall proceed to strike 
eff one trom the said list, and the 
cleck of the court shall met off one 
alternately 5 provided always, that 
nineicen names be lefi on the list to 
be summoned io attend the trial, 

And be it further enacted by the 
authority aiosesaid, Phat the clerk 
of the jury court, before proceedinz 
to the said trial, shall administer to 
the jury the following, oath, : 

* You swear by God, and as you 

shail answer to God it the great day 
of judgment, that you shall well and 
truly iv the matter at issue, end a 
true verdict vive according to the evi- 
dence. help yeu, God.” 

And be tt enacted by the authori- 
ty aforesaid, That this and all other 
vaths necessary on the trial of such 
issues, shall be adwinistered in the 
manner and according to ths form at 
present in use in the Hig h Court of 
Justiciary. 

And be it further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, That the jury 
shal! elect one of ams number to be 
chancellor, and, if necessary, another 
to be clerk. 

And be it further enacted = the 
authority aforesaid, ‘Phat when the 
verdict is returned te the court, it shall 
be declared by the chancellor ver- 
bally in open court, without s pecifying 
whether it has passed by unannurnty 
or by a majority, and taken down Ly 
the clerk in writing, before the jury 
is discharged, to be afterwards 1: idor- 
sed and certified on the written order 
or interlocutor of the Court of Session 
Cirecting the issue : Provided always, 
that in case the jury 1s ordered or shall 
cee cause to return a verdict in writ- 
ing, such verdict shall be siz uned by the 
chancellor and clerk, as is at present 
in use in the High Court of Justi.i- 
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And be it further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, ‘That the said 
Lords Commissioners of the Jury 
Court, previously to their executing 
any of the duties of their office, shall 
take the usual oaths to his Majesty, 
and the oath de fidel: ; which oaths the 
Lord President of The College of 
Justice, the Lord Justice Clerk, or the 
Lord Chief Baron ef the Court of 
Exchequer, are hereby respectively 
authorized to administer. 

And be it further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, ‘That it shall and 
may be lawful for his Majesty, his 
heirs and successors, from time to time 
as the state of the business may require, 
to appoint one or more clerks to the 
said jury court, and one or more ma- 
cers: and the said chief commission- 
er shail have the power to appoint a 
clerk during his pleasure, who shall 
keep the rolls of the court, and per- 
form other necessary duties connected 
therewith ; all of which officers are 
hereby strictly prohibited and dischar- 
ged from taking any fees whatever, in 
respect of the business of the said of- 
fices. 

And be it further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, That this act shall 
endure and be in force for seven years 
from its date, and to the end of the 
then next session of parliament. 


Proceedings in the Case, the Earl of 
RosEBERY v. Sir HENRY MILD- 
MAY. 

Sheriff's Court, Bedford Strect—Dee. 10. 
Is14. 

T Twelve o’clock this day, the 

assessment of damages, in this in- 

teresting case, the defendant having 

suffered judgement to go by default, 

came on before a most respectable 

Jury. The Court was excessively 

crowded. Lord Yarmouth, and many 

other persons of distinction, were pre- 

Sent. 


Mr Jones stated the declaration, 


This was an action of trespass, char. 
ging the defendant with criminal con. 
versation with the plaintiff’s wife,— 
The damages were laid at thirty thou- 
sand pounds. Defendant had suffered 
judgement to go by default. A writ 
of inquiry for the assessment of da- 
mages had been issued, which the 
Jury were then impannelled to decide. 

The Attorney-General then pro. 
ceeded to state the case, which he 
described as one of more than ordi- 
nary atrocity, from the near relation. 
ship which the plaintiff and defend. 
ant bore to each other. He stated 
the plaintiff to be a nobleman of an- 
cient creation, in the northern part 
of the kingdom, and of the most ami- 
able character. His conduct to the 
unhappy lady who had been seduced 
from her duty, he depicied as in the 
highest degree exemplary. Lord Rose- 
bery married her in the year 1808, 
when she was only 18 years of age, 
and, by her, he was the father of four 
children. Lady Rosebery conducted 
herself with the utmost propriety, un- 
til, by the arts of the defendant, she 
was seduced from the paths of recti- 
tude. She was the daughter of anin- 
dividual well known to the Jury, for, 
as they were all philanthropists, they 
must frequently have met him in the 
performance of charitable acts. He 
spoke of Mr Bouverie, brother to the 
Earl of Radnor—but more distin- 
guished by the possession of every 
virtue which could elevate and adorn 
human nature. One of this gentle- 
man’s daughters—daughters whom he 
had educated in the most exemplary 
manner—was the wife of the plaintiff 
in this case; another of them was 


married to Sir Henry Mildmay, the 


' defendant ; and a third was united to 


the brother of the defendant. Sit 
H. Mildmay had the misfortune, ™ 
1810, to become a widower, his lady 
having first presented him with a so” 
The Attorney-General then read 3 
letter written by the defendant, 5? 

sequent to the death of his wife, ee 
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the Earl of Rosebery (then Lord 
Primrose,) in which he mentions, in 
the most affecting language, the high 
sense he entertained of the kindness 
and attention he had received from 
him and his lady, subsequent to the 
death of Lady Mildmay.—This let- 
ter, the Attorney-General inferred, 
must appear to the Jury as a founda- 
tion for large damages, since it clear- 
ly proved the friendship which sub- 
sisted between the parties—In the 
month of March last, it became abso- 
lutely necessary, in consequence of 
the illness of the plaintiff’s father, 
that he should proceed to his seat in 
Scotland—and, during his absence on 
this melancholy duty—visiting the 
sick, and, as it afterwards appeared, 
the death-bed of a parent—the de- 
fendant employed himself, it would 
be found, in engaging the affections 
of his wife. On Lord Rosebery’s re- 
turn, he observed a visible difference 
in the conduct of his wife—and, as 
that alteration could alone be attri- 
buted to the attentions paid to her 
by Sir H. Mildmay, he felt it to be 
his duty, after writing to him a letter 
of remonstrance, on the too marked 
attention which he paid to his wife, 
to forbid him his house. The Attor- 
ney-General then went on to state, 
thatin the month of July last: the 
plaintiff went with his family to his 
seat near Edinburgh—thither the de- 
fendant followed them in the disguise 
of a sailor, It was customary for the 
ladies immediately after dinner to 
leave the gentlemen, who joined them 
again about nine o’clock ;—and, in 
consequence of Lady Rosebery quit- 
ting her female friends, amongst 
whom was the Dowager Lady Rose- 
bery, very suddenly, for a number of 
evenings, a suspicion was excited, that 
Sir Henry Mildmay was in the neigh- 
bourhood ; Mr Primrose, plaintiff’s 
brother, discovered the parties in a 
room in plaintiff’s house. Mr Prim- 
rose compelled: the defendant, who 
Was armed with a case of pistols, to 
Dee. 1814, 


6 


leave the house—and next mornin 
Lady Rosebery was sent home to her 
father. On opening her desk, a great 
number of letters from the defendant 
were discovered. ‘These letters, which 
were of the most ardent description, 
were read by the Attorney-General, 
who commented on them at great 
length. 

‘The first of these letters began by 
stating, that the ambition of the de- 
fendant induced him to attempt eve- 
ry thing that could make a man no- 
torious and respectable. The de- 
fendant added, that his pride of fa- 
mily was exceeded by none, that 
his views were bounded by nothing 
in the power of man to obtain; but 
he assured Lady losebery, that he 
would give up all for her ; that blest 
with her society, he would retire from 


the world, alike forgetting and forgot, 


—that he would leave his home, his 
friends, and all,if she would accom- 
pany him; that he would roam the 
world with her, and bless the hour 
when, for her sake, he had quitted 
his friends and connections. 

The letters had no dates to them, 
but there were circumstances alluded 
to, that marked the periods at which 
they were written, and shewed that 
they were written after the visit to 
Norfolk, and before her departure for 
Scotland; there were many passages 
that shewed they were written about 
the period when the late illustrious 
visitors to this country were partak- 
ing of the festivities prepared for 
them, and just on the eve of her go- 
ing to Scotland. From these letters 


‘the jury would entertain no doubt 


that the criminal act had been ac- 
complished at that time. It would 
be found that she was addressed in 
language which a man of the most 
libidinous character would not have 
used towards a lady of rank, even if 
he had succeeded in debauching her 
person.- The learned counsel here 
read passages from letters: the one 
began, Dearest of Earthly — 
an 
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and stated, that if any thing were 
wanting to encrease the misefy in 
which his unhappy heart was plunged, 
it would be the idea that the object 


-of his love was a prey to an uneasy 


feeling. It stated his alarm at hear- 
ing she was to leave England the fol- 
lowing Friday, intreated her by some 
means to protract her journey ; he ex- 
pressed his regret of seeing, in ima- 
gination, the image of her he loved in 
tears, who’had always a smile for 
him; he observed to her, that he 
thought he had been in love before, 
but ne had never felt love’s all-con- 
quering power till now. Was it pos- 


sible tu believe, that a man was thus | 


addressing the sister of his deceased 


wite, by whom he had a son; and, 


that ihe lady to whom he was wri- 


- ting was the mother of tour children, 


two boys and two girls; from whom 
he was laying the scheme te with- 
draw the maternal care of their ami- 
abic parent, and thereby inflict upon 
them the most deadly wound? He 
then talked of guing to the House of 
Commons, observing, that he would 
not attend to any thing that was pas- 
sing there, he urged her to take a 
waik up Buckton hill, remarking, if 
he cannot find an epportunity of meet- 
ing her, he must be content to kiss 
her dear ring. After a variety of 
Passionate expressions, he asks her 
whether they are to blame it their 
mutual hearts discever so much simi- 
litude. Some of those letters were 
written at a period, when the most 
profligate person would have been de- 
terred from writing to the wife of 
his friend, in such terms and upon 
such a subject. At a period when 
her husband was visiting, as he sup- 
posed, and it afterwards turned out, 
the dkath-bed of his father, that was 
the period he had thought proper to 
select. In another letter he stated, 
addressing her as the most agreeable 
of human beings, that he had just re- 
turned from a vile party, meaning 


gome circle of his acquaintances, in 


a 


which he had spent an evening, where 
he had experienced nothing but ago 
nizing torment. It was her corres. 
pondence that was his only ‘consola- 
tion: he stated, that her manner of 
leaving Devonshire- house, where there 
had been a fete in honour of the roy. 
al personages being in England, had 
stabbed him to the heart, It grieved 
him to be wished good b’ye by the 
dreadful and cold appellation of Sir 
Henry, instead of dearest Harry, In 
another letter he stated that it would 
be difficult to describe what he had 
suffered in company of some lady to_ 
whom he alluded ; he described Lady 
Rosebery as the only creature who 
made his existence supportable, stating _ 
the restless night he had passed, and 
the dreams by which he had been dis- 
turbed, and that he would not for 
kingdoms pass such another night.— 
It would appear, said the learned 
counsel, from the first of these letters, 
that this defendant had not quite suc- 
ceeded in the object of his ambition, 
—the possession of the person of this 
lady. A very little attention would 
generate a suspicion, that the person 
alluded to had been the means of ex- 
citing a jealousy, which had produced 
some difference between the defend- 
ant and Lady Rosebery ; that a tte 
conciliation had taken place, which 
was followed by his obtaining possts- 
sion of her person. If the jury should 
be of that opinion, they would take 
as the measure of their damages the 
estimate of the defendant as to the 
loss of such a woman, calling her his 
dearest life, best love, his dearest 
Harriet, he asks to what had their 
unfortunate attachment seduced them 
both. In the former letters there 
was nothing implying that she w% 
reduced to a state that was any ways 
compassionable, It would be found 


that his rule of action was never to 
leave pursuing that object which he 
thought was attainable. His ambi- 
tion was bounded only by the os | 
complishm cnt of his desixes- 
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had been the language of his former 
letters. Now he was in an altered 
state ; there could be no doubt, but 
he had by this time accomplished his 
design of debauching this lady; he 
was now lamenting the state to which 
their unfortunate attachment had re- 
duced them: he observed, that he 
could not be accused of infidelity to 
her, adding, that however great might 
be the distance which separated them, 
her image would be ever present ; he 
observed that Lady Rosebery had 
recommended secrecy—secrecy ! ex- 
claimed the learned counsel—secrecy 
about what—a long and honourable 
visiting at the house of Lord Rose- 
bery, was that to be kept a secret ? 
No ; it was their mutual guilt which 
was to be keptasecret. It should 
seem she had made some reproachis 
to him as to the manner he was gal- 
lanting with other ladies, and she had 
desired him to observe secrecy. Great 
God ! said the defendant, in his let- 
ter, could she suppose him so deprav- 
ed, and so lost to all sense of affection ? 
could she suppose that it was neces- 
sary to remind him of the necessity 
of keeping their love a secret—he 
urged her for heaven’s sake to prevail 
on Lord Rosebery to defer going to 
Scotland, which he had declared his 
intention of doing, desiring her to re- 
present to him what might be thought 
of so sudden a step—he desired her 
to tell Lord Rosebery that she would 
give him, the defendant, up, provid- 
ed she might be suffered to stay in 
town. Addressing her in the terms, 
Dearest Darling Woman—he im- 
plored her by all their loves (pretty 
distinct !) by every happy moment 
they had passed in each others arms, 
by every burning kiss he had imprint- 
ed on her heavenly lips, if possible to 
avert her departure. It was a hap- 
piness to know that he was breathing 
the same air with her; he recom- 
mended her to be cheerful, not to 
hang down her darling-head—to g0 
to the operameto drive round the ring 
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in Hyde-park, where he might have 
an opportunity of a smile from her. 
With regard to what Lord Kosebery 
might conjecture, he desired she 
would not make herself: uneasy, she 
might depend upon his temper. He 
knew perfectly well that if Lord Roses 
bery had any conversation with him, 
it would have been to have reiterated 
his orders to the defendant not tq have 
any thing to do with the Jady, not te 
repeat his visits; and if he had pose 
sessed any sense ef the duties which 
ought to bind men ‘of honour, he 
should have left off this most criminal 
pursuit, and not have urged it further, 
intimating at the same .time, that 
whatever Lord Rosebery should say, 
he should command his temper, and 
not offer him any personal insult ;— 
then followed what the Attorney-ge- 
neral described as the most profligate 
paragraph that im the whole course of 
his life he had ever read.—If a coms 
mon libertine, a man who by his ge- 
neral conduct had given warning to 
all fathers and husbands not to admit 
him within their doors ; if such a man 
had to a stranger in such a way as this 
defendant had conducted himself to 
his friend, he could hardly have put 
to paper the damning sentence which 
was contained in this letter—he was 
intimating to the lady that he thought 
her husband had seen an alienation in 
her conduct towards him, that she had 
discontinued her attention to her four 
children, and therefore he entered a 
little into his feelings ; he could feel 
what it was for a man to have his 
wife, and such a wife debauched, and 
his chi'dr n deserted. The defendant 
could feel all this, but still he had no 
intention of giving up the pursuit, he 
would follow the lady to the end of 
the wo li; he said he really entered 
alittle i:to the feelings of the hus- 
bind : he could not conceive the loss 
of his Harriet, and seeing her with 
another, without conceiving that 
which mut be productive of au agony 
indescribable. 
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It would be found, that he had in- 
timated to her that he meant to make 
Lord Rosebery call him out,—not 
that he had any intention of shooting 
Lord R.—No, his object was only to 
deprive him of his wife, observing 
that he had given his Jordship satis- 
faction, by allowing him to fire at 
him, and firing his own pistol in the 


air; Lord R. would then, according 


to the etiquette among men of honour, 
be obliged to bow to him, and notice 
him in the street; a reconciliation 
would be the best thing, and he should 
then have access to his house as for- 
merly ; but should he be driven to 
despair—if his hope of again meeting 
his dear Harriet should be disappoint- 
ed, there was nothing he would not 
attempt ; no disguise he would not 


assume, no hazard he would not en- 


counter, in order to force his way to 
this lady. Other parts and passages 
of his letters expressed his despair at 
the idea of her returning to Scotland 
with her husband, suggesting a varie- 
ty of modes by which it might be pre- 
vented. Among others, stating, that 
he would readily part with character, 
and leave England altogether. The 
learned counsel proceeded to read a 
letter, in which the defendant descri- 
bed an interview he had had with her 
father, and the representation which 
her parent’had made to him. He in- 
formed her that her father would not 
confine his admonitions te him; he 
doubted not he would repeat them to 
her, and he feared that she would not 
be able to tell her father, that their 
conversations had been always inno- 
cent. With the eloquence of a devil, 
he urged her to cast off her husband, 
to abandon her duties as a mother and 
wife, and to sell herself to perdition. 
In another part ef the letter he desires 


her to pronounce the talismanic words 


that she loved him. and then introdu- 

Cing a piece of poetry — 

** Tho’ boundless ocean’s warring wide be- 
** tween ny love and me, 

** They never can divide my heart and soul 
from thee.” ; 
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The Attorney-general here ‘resum. 
ing the letters, read one, in which the 
defendant stated to Lady Rosebery, 
that he loved her better, by heaven ! 
than all the world, with all their loves 
united ! He told her of the happiness 
he derived on the preceding evenin 
at one of the festivals at Devonshire- 
house, by the little squeeze she gave 
him on one of his fingers. Having 
commented upon several other letters, 
the learned counsel read one, in which 
the defendant stated to Lady Kose- 
bery, that he had for some time past 
worn yellow garters, but that he had 
locked them up, because his valet, 
(Hurst) if he should see them, would 
wonder where he had got them. The 
learned attorney, in conclusion, ap- 
pealed to the honourable feelings of 
the jury, and expressed his conviction 
that they would, by their verdict, 
prove their sense of the atrocity which 
had been exhibited to them. 

Mr Justice ‘Thomson, from the Con- 
sistory Court, Doctors Commons, pro- 
duced several letters which had, been 
filed there, in consequence of a libel 
propounded in that court. | 

Isaac Hurst was acquainted with 
the hand-writing of the defendant, 
the letters produced were his hand- 
writing. This witness was valet to 
the defendant. 

The letters alluded to by the At- 
torney-general were then read. 

Frederick John Robinson, Esq. was 
then called, he deposed, that he was 
acquainted with Lord and Lady Rese- 
bery.—He had had many opportuni 
ties of witnessing their conduct in ¢o- 
mestic life, and never could have sup- 
posed, from what he had observed, 
that such an event as that under col 
sideration could have taken place. 
The conduct of Lord Rosebery W® 
most affectionate, indeed there was4 
reciprocal kindness, Witness had ret 
dined ‘in their house in the course 0 
the year, but saw them inthe “ world. 
He had before frequently dined with 
them. 

Lord 
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Lord Binning knew Lord and 
Lady Rosebery; knew the former 
previous to his marriage ; after their 
marriage, had opportunities of obsery- 
ing that they lived upon terms of great 
happiness. ‘The conduct of Lerd 
Rosebery to his lady was always ex- 
cessively kind. ‘The kindness was 
reciprocal, Lady Rosebery was very 
fond of her children—Sir Henry 
Mildmay had a son, who was nephew 
io Lady Rosebery. 

‘Lhe Solicitor-General, whose son 
married a sister of Lord Rosebery, 
gave evidence to the same effect; he 
always thought Lord Rosebery’s house 
a perfect scene of domestic happiness, 

Lord Folkstone was acquainted 
with Lady liosebery the greatest part 
of her life; Lord Rosebery he did not 
know till his marriage; Lady Rose- 
bery was daughter to Mr Bouverie, 
Witness’s uncle, From every observa- 
tion witness made, from a frequent 
intercourse, no individuals could have 
lived happier than Lord and Lady 
Rosebery. ‘They had two sons and 
two daughters ; Lady Rosebery seem- 
ed to be very fond of her children. 

. Cross-examined by Mr Brougham. 
—Witness had married Sir Henry 
Mildmay’s sister; could not say of 
his own knowledge, that Sir Henry 
was embarrassed, although he believed 
the case to be so. 

The Honourable Mr Primrose, bro- 
ther to the plaintiff, was next called. 
He knew the present Lady Rosebery 
previous to and since her marriage, 
most intimately. From his constant 
observation, he never saw two people 
who seemed to live happier together 
than Lord and Lady Rosebery ; they 
Were mutually affectionate. He lost 
his father in the month of Mereh last, 
who was taken ill at his seat in Scot- 
Jand. Witness, in company with his 
brother, Lord Rosebery, went down 
to Scotland, to their father’s seat; 
Lady Rosebery remained in town, 
with the Doweger Countess of Kose- 
bery, for a week or ten days, and then 
Went down to the Rosebery estate in 


Norfolk. The wife of Sir Henry 
Mildmay having died, the Baronet 
spent some time mr Lord Rosebery’s 
family. ‘The first time witness obser- 
ved any particular change in the con- 
duct of Lord and Lady tiosebery was 
1a Scotland, where witnessjoined them. 


He there remarked that they did not 


live upon good terms: Lord Rosebery 
did not seem satisfied with his Lady. 
In consequence of observations which 
Witness made, suspicions were engen- 
dered in his mind that Lady Rosebery’s 
demeanor was not correct. Nothing, 
however, had transpired which led 
him to believe that there was any 
thing criminal in her conduct. He 
never had the slightest suspicion of 
Sir Henry Mildmay. A communica- 
tion had been made to him on the 
Tuesday preceding the Saturday on 
which the final and dreadful disco- 
very was made, which excited in a 
stronger degree his suspicions, and led 
him to be more watchful of Lady 
Rosebery’s conduct. On the Saturday, 
Lord and Lady Rosebery, the Coun- 
tess Dowager, and witness, dined to- 
gether, en familie. ‘They dined about 
six o'clock. As soon as dinner was 
over, Lady Nosebery and the Coun- 
tess Dowager retired as was usual, In 
about ten minutes after they had re- 
tired, the Countess Dowager return- 
ed to the dming-room, and stated cer- 
tain things which immedistely led 
witness to go out and summon some 
of his Lordship’s servants to his assist- 
ance. Having called together three 
persons, he sent some of them outside 
of the castle to keep watch, while he, 
and two others, his own servant and 
Lord Rosebery’s valet, proceeded to- 
wards the red bed-chamber, to which 
there were various ways of approach. 
This was Lady Rosebery’s chamber. 


He tried two of the doors which led 


to the chamber, but found them lock- 
ed. On coming to the third, and find- 
ing it locked also, he seized the tongs 
from the fire-place, and endeavoured 
to break it open. Lord liosebery’s 
servant took the poker and assisted 
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him in his operation. The door being 
of vak, resisied their blows for some 
time, but at length it was opened by 
Lady itosebery. Sir Henry Mild- 
may was then discovered by the side 
of the bed, which stood fronting a 
window that opened upon a terrace. 
The curtains of the bed were not 
drawn. Sir Henry Mildmay was 
dressed in a large blue jacket, and 
trowsers, and a red waistcoat, which 
was covered with a profusion of small 
pearl buttons. His beard was much 
grown, and his appearance aitogether 
so disguised, that witness was obliged 
to look twice before he recognised 
him. Sir Henry came forward 
Witness did not see any thing at the 
time in his hand. One of them, the 
witness could not say which, then 
said, “* we are in your power.” 

Lady Rosebery then, in an intreat- 
ing tone, called on witness not to chal- 
lenge Sir Henry. She exclaimed pas- 
Sionately, ‘* promise me not to chal- 
lenge him,” which witness did very 
solemnly, telling her, that neither her, 
nor any person connected with him, 
over whom he had any influente, 
should take such a step. Sir Henry 
Mildmay, or Lady Rosebery, then 
said, he could not tell which, “ no 
person but those present need know 
any thing of this :*? witness said this 
could not be. Sir Henry Mildmay 
now asked what was to be done? wit- 
ness said, “ I don’t know of any other 
course to be taken than for you to 
quit the house.” Sir Henry asked 
what was to become of Lady Rose- 
bery ? witness replied, ‘ The only 
question is, whether she is to quit the 
house this night or to-morrow morn- 
ing.”? Witness added, that, after all 
that happened, he was anxious that no 
further exposure should take place.— 
He also stated, that the house was 
surrounded, but that he would secure 
to Sir Henry a safe exit. Sir Henry. 
upon this said, “ I fancy that no per- 
son can say, that a person in my situ- 
Stion cannot command a safe exit." 
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He then held out his hand, in which 
witness for the first time beheld a 
pistol. Witness said it would be best 
that he should leave the house quietly, 
as he must feel conscious he was bound 
to go. Lady Rosebery was now cling. 
ing to Sir Henry, while he was swing. 
ing his pistol about in all directions, 
Witness told him he did not seem to 
know what he was about, and added, 
“* ‘You had better deliver that pistol 
to me.” Sir Henry, after some time, 
said, he would deliver it up ; but up- 
on condition that it should be return- 
ed to him on his quitting the house.— 
Witness acceded to this, and Sir Hen. 
ry delivered the pistol, saying, “ be 
careful how you use it, for it 1s cock- 
ed and loaded.”? Lady Rosebery now 
expressed a desire to see her lord, but 
witness said this could not be till his 
lordship’s permission was obtained, 
and this he should not ask till Sir 
Henry Mildmay was out of the house. 
Witness here said that he had forgot- 
ten to state, that about ten minutes 
after he had got admission to the room, 
Lady Rosebery shewed symptoms of 
going into hysterics, and witness pro- 
cured her some salvolatue, for which 
Sir Henry Mildmay called in great 
agitation. After this Sir Henry Mild- 
may walked about in great distress; 
he said he had nothing to say for him- 
self. Witness finding him delay so 
long, said, ** Really Sir H. you must 
go.” In ten minutes afterwards, Sir 
H. said, “ I will never leave her; 
you shall not tear me from her !”— 
Witness being now quite out of pa- 
tience, called to Stretch, Lord R.’s 
servant, who stood by him, to open 
the window, which he was proceed- 
ing to do, when Sir H. produced 4 
second pistol. Witness intreated him 
to be calm ; he assured him he meant 
him no harm, but he must insist upon 
his going out of the house. He wish 
ed him to go quietly, and had no de- 
sire to wound his feelings unnecess3 
rily, Sir H. now begged leave to be. 


left alone with Lady K. for a minute. 
Witness 
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Witness said he would grant this re- 
quest upon condition of his giving up 
his second pistol. Sir H. now lueked 
towards him with a feeling of surprise, 
and exclaimed, ** Do you think then 
that I would do her (Lady R.) any 
harm ?”? Witness answered, * No, I 
do not ; but I should not feel myself 


justified in leaving you together with 


that pistol.” Well, then,” said Sir 
H. * I will give it up, upon the same 
condition I did the former.” Witness 
having acceded to this condition, Sir 
H.delivered it into his hand, saying, 
as he did when he gave up the former 
one, ‘it is cocked and loaded.” Wit- 
ness then left them. On going out, 
Sir H. said, * I desire that no impro- 
per conclusion may be drawn from 
our being left alone.’? Witness said, 
with a smile, “ certainly not.” On 
going into the adjoining dressing- 
room, witness unprimed the pistols 
and poured water into the pans. In 
a minute he went back, and again 
urged Sir H. to go, saying that he 
would send his brother’s servant with 
him, to prevent interruption. As he 
Was preparing to go, Lady R. jump- 
ed up, and exclaimed, “ I will see my 
children ; no body shall prevent me!” 
Witness flew before her, as she was 
attempting toleave the apartment, and, 
with gentle violence, detained her, 
saying, he could not permit her to go 
to the children without his brother’s 
leave, and repeating he would not ask 
that leave till Sir Henry Mildmay 
was gone. Sir H. here said, “* he can 
do no otherwise.”” Witness now turn- 
ed te Sir H. once more, and said per- 
emptorily ,“* Go, Sir Henry, I entreat 
you to go through the window by 
which you entered.” Sir H. wh6 
still seemed unwilling to depart, at 
length threw himself upon his knees 
before Lady R. and embracing her 
knees exclaimed, “ Will you forgive 
me ?” Altho’ witness could not hear 
the answer given by Lady kK. he un- 
derstood her to give an answer in the 


affirmative, Six H, then rose and 


prepared to go. He took up a large 
plaid cloth trom seme part of the 
room, and wrapped it round his per- 
son with the greatest deliberation and 
composure, lo dSiretch, Lord R.’s 
servant, who assisted him, he said, 
“ Thank you, Stretch.” He then ask- 
ed for his pistols, saying he might 
meet with strange people ; and on ree 
ceiving them, he took them to the 
candle and opened the pans ; on per- 
ceiving the siate in which they were, 
however, he said nothing, but putting 
them under his jacket he ran to the 
window and jumped out. After stat- 
ing some circumstances, Lord Prim- 
rose said he recollected Lady Rose- 
bery saying to Sir Henry Mildmay, 
in reproachful tones, “* You found me 
innocent, ah ! remember what I was !” 
These were the only words ot reproach 
he heard her Ladyship use. Sir 
Henry, in the early part of the scene, 
said, ina speech of considerable length, 
which he made in defence of Lady R. 
and in reprobation of himself, * Can 
you look upon her, and not relent ?” 
Lord Rosebery did not see Lady 
Rosebery afterward. Lady Rosebery 
had a desk which she usually carried 
with her when she travelled. From 
this witness saw Lord R. take a letter, 
which on reading, he seemed much 
affected. He then delivered the desk 
into witness’s possession. On exami- 
nation, the letters produced and read 
that day were found. Lady Rosebery 
left the house early on Sunday morn- 
ing. 

by Mr Brougham. 
— Previous to the Tuesday on which 
he had received private information 
of Lady i‘osebery’s conduct, he was 
entirely ignorant of any criminal inter- 
course between her Ladyship and that 
gentleman. Heknew that Lord Rose- 
bery had forbad Sir H. Mildmay to 
visit Lady R. on Saturday se’nnight 
previous to her leaving London for 
Norfolk.—Had also heard Lord R. 
had passed Sir H. in the street, in 
consequence of the icelings he enter- 
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tained respecting his conduct in April 
Jasi. When he addressed himselt 
to Sir H. Mildmayin Lady Rose- 
bery’s bed-chamber, he considered him 
as a man standing betore him as in a 
degraded character, and he believed 


he shewed indignation when Sir 


desired to be allowed to remain in pri- 
vate with Lady R.n--When he ordered 
Sir Henry to go out of the window he 
did not do so with the view of degrad- 
ing him. He considered Sir Henry 
Mildmay as degraded from. the situa- 
tion in which he then stood. His 
view in bidding him to go out of the 
window, was to prevent his being seen 
by the servants, knowing he had 
come in that way, and from a wish to 
avoid more exposure than was neces- 
sary. Sir Henry Mildmay he had 
heard was not in very flourishing cir- 
cumstances at present. During the 
life of his mother he was not inde- 
pendent: at her Ladyship’s death, 
however, he would come in for a 
large property. | 

Mr F. Stone was then called. He 
stated that he belonged to the custom- 
house at Newhaven in Sussex. Sir H. 
Mildmay, accompanied by a lady, 
whom he called Lady Mildmay, de- 
parted from thence for France on the 
16th of Nov, last. Witness produced 
an entry signed by Sir Henry Mild- 
may. ‘They took with them a good 
deal of baggage and a chariot, which 
was shipped for France. _ 

Here the Attorney-General closed 
his case. There were thirty witnesses 
subpornaed : but the Learned Attor- 
ney, finding his case sufficiently strong 
without their evidence, did not think 
it necessary to call them. 

Mr Brougham, for the defendant, 
now proceeded to address the jury in 
a speech of great length, eloquence, 
and fceling. He characterised the du- 
ty which had devolved upon him as 
one of the most painful thet had ever 
fallen to the lot of an advocate ; inti- 
mate as he was, not. alone with one 
branch of the noble families, whose 
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miseries had become the subject of 
observation; but with every one of © 
them, and teeling for all the warm- 
est sentiments of respect and esteem, 
He was aware, the gentlemen whom 
he addressed were called upon to 
do all that they, as meh could do, 
to assuage the griet—the heart-rend- 
ing sorrow of the plaintiff; and to. 
wards the pertormance of this task, 
he should lend his humble assistance. 
He had no wish, and if he had the 
wish, he had no instructions to defend 
the conduct ot his client. If he were 
to aitempt to do so, he was convinced, 
from his knowledge of the honourable 
minds of those whom he addressed, 
that he should do no service to that 
friend for whom he appeared, not as 
the apologist, but as one who, while 
he admitted the existence of wrong, 
lent his full aid to the administration 
of justice tempered by moderation and 
equity. They were called upon that 
day to give a verdict, which, while it 
was consistent with the fair dictates of 
justice, was sufficient to mark the 
sense they entertained of the guilt of 
the defendant, a guilt which was ad- 
mitted by a plea im the record, and 
consequently which was not to be pal- 
liated by any observation which he 
could make. In the performance of 
this duty, they had many mighty con- 
siderations to take into view. They 
may not cast from their recollection 
the pecuniary circumstances of the de- 
fendant, and, in coming to their con- 
clusion, they were bound not to give 
such damages as would consign him 
to exile for the rest of his life. Justice 
should be tempered by moderation, 
and the overflowing of their eyes, pro 
duced by the able, the passionate, the 
artful address of his learned friend, 
the Attorney- general, should not wash 
away the cool, the dispassionate, the 
equitable feelings of their hearts. This 
case had been characterized as 

most attrocious that had ever come 
under consideration, and hence exce® 


sive damages had been demanded. ™* 
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was scarcely necessary for him to 
say, however, that the walls of that 
Court had witnessed many cases 
which were marked by circumstances 
far more heinous, and of a deeper and 
more guilty dye. He dared not how- 
ever attempt to vindicate his client’s 
conduct. His hands were bound down 
by his instructions, which, while they 
commanded him not to vindicate, also 
exhorted him not to breathe a whis- 
per of reproach against any one branch 
of the noble families, whose feelings 
were so deeply interested. The lat- 
ter of these instructions he was forced 
toobey. In submitting the case of 
his Honourable Friend to the Jury, 
therefore, he could alone rely upon 
their discretion, convinced that they 
would view the case as stripped of all 
embellishment, and reduced to its 
plain and unvarnished attributes. If 
it was possible for them, in forming 
their judgment, he was satisfied they 
would dismiss from their minds all 
those statements which had been 
made to them in the course of the 
address which they had heard, which 
had not been proved. That such 
statements had been made, their own 
recollection would bear positive testi- 
mony. Among others, it had been 
insinuated that Sir Henry Miidmay 
liad been ordered by the Honourable 
Mr Primrose, to go out of the win- 
dow of Lady Rosebery’s bed-cham- 
ber, and that he had gone out as he 
had been ordered, disgraced, spiritless, 
and lost to all those manly feelings 
by which he had previously been 
characterized. The Jury would not 
fail to remember the evidence of Mr 
Primrose upon this subject ; they 
would recal to their view the state- 
ment which Mr Primrose had made, 
With reference to this circumstance. 
Did it appear that he had erdered Sir 
Henry Mildmay to depart, and that 
in a degrading manner the Hen. 
Baronet obeyed the order? No—it 
Was Clear that he was intreated to go, 
——to avoid expusure, to prevent con- 
Dec. 1814, 
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sequences which all were alike dis- 
posed toavoid. ‘There was no order, 
no mandate which it could have be- 
come Sir Henry Mildmay to resist— 
and this imputation, if it had been 
proved, he could not help thinking 
would have been worse than all that 
had been imputed to the Hon, Baro- 
net.—-And why? Because it would 
have called in question that which 
was dearest to his heart as a man of 
honour—his courage; and would 
have fer ever banished him from that 
society in which he had before moved 

_With such credit to himself, and hon- 
our to the illustrious family of which 
he was a member.—The Learned 
Counsel then combated the charge of 
incest, which had been hurled upon 
the Hon. Baronet by the Attorney- 
General, and appealed to the natural 
connexion of the parties, and the le- 
gal construction of that connexion, as 
to whether any such charge were 
founded. He contended, that it was 
totally groundless. He afterwards 
lamented that Lord Rosebery had 
not, upon discovering the feclings 
which subsisted between his lady and 
Sir Henry Mildmay, instead of a con- 
ditional restriction upon their inter- 
course, interdicted it altogether. He 
was satisfied, if that had been the case, 
the task that day thrown upon the 
Jury would have been avoided. In 
conclusion, he adverted to the cir- 
cumstance of the parties having been 
thrown together as the consolers of 
each other for a loss which each e- 
qually deplored, namely that of Lady 
Mildmay.—In the bosom of Lady 
Rosebery Sir Henry seught consola- 
tion, and unhappily a passion had ta- 
ken possession of his heart, which, 
from the complexion of his letters, 
had assumed rather the character of 
distraction than that of the cool and 
calculating feeling which,. while it 
sought the possession of its gbject, 
was undistinguished by the finer fecl- 


ings of the heart —Vinally, he in- 
treated the Jury to recollect the cir- 
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cumstances of the defendant, and in 
forming their judgment, to recollect, 
that they might be called upon to 
mark their sense of cases which in 
point of atrocity might far exceed the 
present. 


Mr Birchall, the Under Sheriff, 


then proceeded to sum up the case to’ 


the Jury, which he did very shortly, 
cbserving to them, that they were 
ihe Judges upon the occasion, and 
that it was with them to do that jus- 
tice between thé parties which, upon 
a fair and impartial view, their own 
judgment and good sense, guided by 
a recollection of the injury, sustained, 
and the relative situation of the plain- 
uff and defendant, might dictate. 

The Court was then cleared of 
strangers, and the Jury were left to 
their deliberations, 

After considering the case for a- 
bout an hour and a half, the Court 
was again opened, when the Jury, 
through the medium of their foreman, 
Sir Nathaniel Conant, pronounced a 
verdict for the plaintiff—Damages, 
Fifteen Thousand Pounds. 

The Court at eight o’clock ad- 
journed.——The Counsel for the piain- 
iff were, the Attorney-General, Mr 
Topping, and Mr jones.—For the 
defendant, Mr Brougham and Mr 
Soane, 


ScoTTisH REVIEW. 


The Pilgrims of the Sun; a Poem. By 
James Hoe, Author of the Queen’s 
Wake, Se. Svo. Ts. 6d. 


VE have already had repeated op- 
portunities of characterizing Mr 
Hogg’s poetry, and recommending it 
to the notice of our readers. ‘The 
merited popularity of the Queen’s 
Wake cannot fail to draw the atten- 
tion of the public towards any new 
production of the same author. Our 
ample criticisms on former produc- 


Review.---Pilgrims of the Sun. 


tions of Mr Hogg, will render unne. 
cessary any elaborate discussion y pon 
the present : it will only be expedient 
to give our readers some idea of jt 
nature and composition. We recret 
that, from the unexpected extension 
of some preceding articles, limits <u! 
ficient are scarcely left ; however, we 
shall make the best use of them in our 
power. 

The present poem is of a bolder 
character than any of its predecessors, 
and indeed relates almost wholly to 
regions beyond the common limits of 
mortal ken. The subject is in some 
degree an extension of the admired 
poem of Kilmeny. The heroine is 
Mary Lee of Carejha’, (a refinement 
of Carterhaugh.) ‘This young lady, 
who shews thoughtfulness and habits 
of religious meditation above her 
years, is rewarded by being transport- 
ed for a time into the etherial regions. 
One evening, when she is wrept in 
meditation, amid the woods of Bow- 
hill, a celestial conductor appears, and 
gently bears her away in his arms.— 
Their sensations in arising from the 
earth are described in the following 
interesling stanzas : 


The beauteous stranger turned his face 
Unto the eastern streamers sheen, 
He seemed to eye the ruby siar 
That rose above the Eildon green. 


He spread his right hand to the heaven, 
And he bade the maid not look behind, 

But keep her face to the dark blue even; 
And uway they bore upon the wind. 


She dia not linger, she did not look, 
For in a moment they were gone; 


- But she thought she saw her very form 


Stretched on the greenwood’s lap alone. 


As ever you saw the meteor speed, _ P 
Or the arrow cleave the yielding wins 

Away they sprung, and the breezes — 
And they left the gloaming star beltine, 


And eastward, eastward still they bores 
Along the night’s grey canopy $ 

And the din of the world cied away, 
And the landscape faded on the ee 


They had marked the dark blue waters lie 


Like curved lincs on many 4 vale $ and 
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And they hung on the shelve of a saffron 
he 
hat scarcely moved in the slumbering 


Thev turned their eyes to the heaven above, 
Aud the stars blazed bright as they drew 


nigh; 
And they looked to the darksome world be. 
low, 


Bat all was grey obscurity. 


Thus they fly upwards, till they 
reach the sun’s orb, whence they view 
the earth lying far beneath them.— 
Elevated still farther, they gain the 
view at once of heaven, and of the 

whole universe. In order to describe 
this amazing scene, the Aye throws 
aside the shackles of rhime, and gives 
the second part in blank. wine The 
following may alord our readers an 
idea of the height to which he now 
rises. 


Oh! what a scene, 

To see so many good!y worlds upborne ! 

Around !—around !—-all turning their green 

And glittering waters to that orb of life 

On which our travellers stood, and all by 
that 

Sustained and gladdened! By that orb sus- 
tained ! 

Nomby the mighty everlasting ONE 

Who in that orb resides, and round whose 
throne 

Our journeyers now were hovering. But 
they kept 

Aloof upon the skirts of heaven; for, strange 

‘Though it appears, there was no heaven be- 


side. 
They saw all nature—All that was they 
saw $ 


But neither moon, nor stars, nor firmament, 

Nor clefted gallaxy, was any more. 

Worlds beyond worlds, with intermundane 
oids, 

That closed and opened as those worlds rol- 
led on, 

Were all that claimed existence: Each of 
these, 

From one particular point of the sun’s orb, 

Seemed pendent by some ray or vicwless 
cord, 

On which it twirled and swung with endless 
motion, 


Wr come now to the boldest part 
of the poem, that in which the poet 


ventures to describe heaven itself, and 
the assembled angels :— 


At length they reached a vale of wonderous 
form 

And dread dimensions, where the tribes of 
heaven 

Assembly held, each in its proper sphere 

And order placed. That vale extended far 

Across the heavenly regions, and its forma 

A tall gazoon, or level pyramid. 

Atong its borders. palaces were ranged, 

Au fronted with the thrones of beauteous 
seraphs, 

Who sat with eyes turned to the inmost 

Leaning upon their harps; and all those 
thrones 

Were framed of burning chrystal, where 
appe ured 

In mingled gleam millions of dazzling hues! 


“till, as the valley narrowed to a close, 

These thrones increased in grandeur and in 
glory, 

On cither side, until the inmost two 

Rose so sublimely high, that every arch 

Was ample as the compass of that bow 

That, on dark cloud, bridges the vales of 
earth. 


The columns seemed ingrained with gold, 
and branched 
With many lustres, whose each single lamp 
Shone like the sun as from the earth beheld 5 
And each particular column, placed upon 
A northern hill, would cap the polar wain. 
There set half shrouded in incessant light 
The great Archangels, nighest to the throne 
Of the Almighty—for—O dreadful view ! 
Betwixt these two, closing the lengthened 
files, 
Stood the pavilion of the eternal Gop! 
‘Hiinself unseen, in tenfold splendours veil- 
ed, 
The least unspeakable, so passing bright, 
That even the eyes of angels turned thereon 
Grow dim, and round them transient dark- 
ness 


The maid is then conducted thro’ 
a variety of worlds, which are repre- 
sented as receiving the different spe- 
cies of human beings, and in which 
the poet has taken occasion to exhibit 
moral and sometimes satirical views 
of life. At length, heavenly visions 
being exhausted, they fall down again 
to earth. Here, howev er, we are Car- 
ried back to an interesting scene, the 
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supposed death of Mary ; for the soul 
having left its tenement, the latter no 


longer retains any marks of anima- 


tion. ‘This is certainly one of the 
most interesting parts of the poem. 


Her lady mother, distracted and wild, 
For the loss of her loved, her only child, 
With all her maidens tracked the dewaxs 
Well Mary’s secret bower she knew ! 
Oft had she traced, with fond regard, 
Her darling to that grove, and heard 
Her orisons the green bough under, 
And turned aside with fear and wonder. 


©! but their hearts were turned to stone, 

When they saw her stretched on the sward 
alone ; 

Prostratc, without a word or motion, 

As if in calm and deep devotion ! 

They called her name with trembling breath; 

But ah ! her s!cep was the sleep of death ! 

They aid their hands on her cheek compo- 
sed 

But hei cheek was cold and her eye was 
closed. 

They laid their hands upon her breast, 

But the pluytul heart had sunk to rest 5 

And they raised an cldrieh wail of sorrow, 

That startled the hinds on the braes of Yar- 
row. 


And yet, when they viewed her comely faces 


Each line remained of beauty and grace 3 

No death-like features it disclosed, 

For the lips were met, and the eyes were 
closed. 


"T\as pale—but the smile was on the 
cheek ; 

“Twas mcdelled all as in act to speak ! 

Jt seemed as if each breeze that blew, 

The play of the bosom would renew ; 

As nature’s momentary strife 

Would wake that form to beauty and life. 


The maiden afterwards meets her 
heavenly conductor in the character 
of a Norroway Minstrel, and they 
spend their days in a happy, mystic, 
poetic union. 

We have now endeavoured to give 
extracts to such an extent from the 
difierent parts of this poem, as may 
enable our readers to form their own 
opinion. We must frankly own, though 
every part bears the stamp of the 
author’s genius, we were best pleased 
with those in which he has not quite 
lost sight of his native earth. For 
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this reason, the first and last parts 
were those which most gratified as, 
It is true, the delineation of superna. 
tural beings may be considered as 
even a peculiar talent of Mr Hogg, 
but rather those founded upon the 
mythology of his own country, than 
sought for in such lofty regions as the 
present. In his future publications, 
therefore, we would rather meet him, 


we confess, in his old accustomed 
haunts, 
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Lilo 4s. 

The British Calenlater : by Brown 
and Jackson, Land-surveyors, Cupar 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


M R Scorr’s Poem of the “ Lord 
ot the Isles,” will appear very 
early in January. 

Mr Connell, procurator of the 
Church of Scotland, will speedily pub- 
lish, in two volumes 8vo, a Treatise 00 
the Law of Scotland, with respect to 
Tithes and the Stipends of the Paro- 
chial Clergy. There does not at pre 
sent exist, so far as we know, 2ny 
work upon that important subject. 

Dr Cook has nearly completed the 
printing of a History of the Church 
of Scotland, from the Establishment 
of the Reformation, till the Revolu- 
tion, These volumes, which will illus 
trate a most interesting period of the 
History of Britain, form a sequel t 
the History of the Reformation r 
Scotland, by the same watliety 
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thus complete what has been long a de- 
sideratum in ecclesiastical history, 

he author of Waverly is about to 
muse the public with a new novel, 
in three volumes, entitled “ Guy 
Mannering.” 

Lhere will speedily be published, 
in two volumes, 8vo, with numerous 
engravings, a Journal of a Pour and 
Residence in Great sritam, during 
the years 1810 and IS8I1!. By a 
French traveller, With remarks on 
the country, its arts, liieraiure, and po- 
litics; and on the manners and customs 
of its inhabitants, ‘This work is the 
production of a French gentleman, 
who had left his own country more 
than twenty years before he paid a 
Visit to ours, and bestowed a little more 
time and a little more pains on the 
survey of which he has now publish- 
ed the results, than his countrymen u- 
sually allot to such purposes, There is 
scarcely any part of the country which 
he has not visited, and scarcely any 
of the subjects which these visits could 
suggest that he has not discussed with 
exemplary candour, intelligence, and 
Originality, In presenting it to the 
nation to whom it relates, the pub- 
lishers are aware that they sub- 
ject it to ne common ordeal; but 
they are very much mistaken if it be 
not speedily recognized as the most in- 
telligent, most copious, and most im- 
partial account that any foreigner has 
ever given of this country. 

In a few days will be published, 
in one volume octavo, illustrated by 
maps, plans, &c. a Circumstantial 
Account of the Campaign in Russia, 
embellished with plans of the baitles 
of Moscow and Malo Jaroslavitz, by 
Eugene Labaume, ex- fficer of the 
ordnance of Prince Eugene, Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour, and of the 
Iron Crown. 

Mr Cottle’s poem of Messiah, in 
twenty-eight books, will be published 
on the second of January. 

A work is in the press, on the pro- 
tection required by British agricul- 


ture, and on the influence of the price 
ef corm on exportable praguctions, 
by Wailiam Jacob, Esq. F. au- 
thor of dravels inthe South of Spain. 

Thesecond volume of the interesting 
‘Travels cf Professor Lichtenstein, in 
southern s\trica, is in the press, and 
will be published early in Isi5. It 
will be accompanied by a new and 
valuabie map of the country, in which 
the inaccuracies of former travellers 
are pomted out. 

Messrs Longman and Co. are pre- 
paring tor publication a serivs of illus- 
trations for the Lord oi the Isles, the 
new poem by Walter Scott, Esq, froin 
the designs of Richard Westa.!, lsc. 
R. A. which will be engraved in ihe 
first style of excellence by the best 
engravers. 

Lhe Rev. S. Buttler, and th. Rev. 
F. Hodgson have completed ans- 
lation ot Charlemange, ous / 
hivree, par Lucien Bovaparic, Priace 
de Canino, &c, 

In January will be published, the 
Histery of the mypice ot the Mus- 
sulmans in Spain and Portuga!, from 
the first invasion of the Moors to 
their expulsion frem i.e Peninsula in 
the reign of Ferdinend and Isabella; 
by George Power, by. surgeon to 
the 2od regiment. 

The ninth voiume of the Poetical 


Register is sor ihe press, and 
is intended ta be puolisied early in 
January. The editer, therefore, is an- 
Xjous to receive, sp as possi- 
ble, such coutribution meagt 
te he inserted in ihe roent of 
Original Fo ry. 

Animpo decree, relative tothe 
Dress, has beet Brussels, 
Every one is resnot r what he 
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for their lives, An original manu- 
script, in the hands of a stranger, can- 
not be printed during the lite of the 
alithor, his widow, and heirs. All 
pirated editions, printed*in Belzium, 
or introduced trom abroad, to be con- 
fiscated for the profit of the author, 
and a fine, of the value of three hun- 
dred copies, \ 

The third volume of the Great 
Dictionary of Ancient and Modern 
Greek, of the learned and laborious 
Father Gaze, of Thessaly, is printing. 

Modern Greece owes io Father 
Doukas :— 

A French and Greek Dictionary, 
in 2 vols, 4to. 


A translation into vulear Greek > 


of the whole History of Thucydides, 
printed at Vienna, with the original 
in opposite pages, 10 vols, Svo. 

Lire Roman History of Eutropius, 
2 vols, Sve. 

The Works of Arrian, 7 vols, Svo. 
With learned notes. 

Vhe Discourses of Dio Chrysostom, 
3 vols. Svo. 

The Discourses of Maximus Tyrias, 
1 vol. Evo. . 

The Mythological Library of A- 
pollodorus, with other Mythological 
Writers, I vol. 8vo, 

The Greek Orators, 10 vols. Svo. 

The Roman History ef Herodian, 
1 vel. Svo. 

Pedagogy, or Lessons in Educa- 
tion, 8 vols. Svo. 

Therpsithea, or Grammar of the 
Ancient Greek Language, after the 
method of the late Lampros Photia- 
dis, a celebrated Greek Professor, 1 
vol. Svo. 

A large Chronological Map of all 
the Kingdoms of the Earth, with an 
explanatory pamphlet. 

‘The greatcr part of these works are 
accompanied with notes critical and 
instructive, &c. from the pen of Father 
Doukas, who has sacrificed almost 
the whole of his fortune in rendering 
these services to his country. He is 
how exerting himself for the purpose 


aa 


in the manner of colleves in E 


of founding a collecs ona larce tcale 


in one of the principal cities of Thes 


saly. 


Lieut.-Gen. G. Cockburn’s Naz. 
ralive of his Voyage up the Medi. 


terranean in 1810 and 15811, 


will 


shortly be published. It contains an 
account of a tour in Sicily, Malta, and 


Lipari Islands, undertaken at a 


very 


interesting period, and will be accom. 
panied by nunizrous well-executed’ 
views and plans, taken on the spot, de- 
scriptive of the country, and serving 
to illustrate some recent events of 


great public importance. 
Lhe Rev. W. Shepherd, the 


Rev. 


Lant Carpenter, L. L. D. and the 


Rev. J. Joyce, will publish at Christ 


1as,in two volumes octavo, illustra- 
ted with plates by Lowry, Systematic 
Education, er Elementary Instruction 
in.the various Departments of Litera. 
ture and Science ; with practical rules 
for studying each branch of useful 


knowledge. The authors have 


had 


it in view to supply those who are be- 
tween sixteen and twenty-five years 


such elementary instruction 2s 


may afford a good preparative for fu- 


ture reading, and to point out 


the 


best sources of farther information 


-on the subjects of which they treat. 


Dr Holland, physician to the Prn- 
cess of Wales, and coadjutor of Sir 
Geo. Mackenzie in the Account of 
Iceland, is preparing for the press, 4 
Narrative of his Travels in the south 
of ‘Turkey, during the latter part of 
1812, and the spring of the following 
year. It will be the principal object 
of this work, to afford sketches of the 
scenery, population, natural history, 
and antiquities cf those parts of Greece 
which have been hitherto but partially 
known or described, and the narrative 
therefore will chiefly regard the au- 
thor’s journies in the Monian isles, Al- 
bania, Thessaly, and some paris © 
Macedonia; together with an a 
count of his residence at Jaanina, the 


capital and court of Alia Pasha, 
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with a more cursory sketch of his drawn from unpublished documenis 


rovte thre’ Attica, the h 


MerJohn Scott, ecitor ot the Cham- 
pion, has in the press, in one volume 
octavo, a: Visit to Paris in 3814, con- 
taining a review of the moral, politi- 
d social cenditio 
Ca Inte anc sOula Concition 


of the French capital 5 including des- 


criptive sketches of the public build. 
ings, and the monuments of art which 


it contains, 

‘bhe Rev. Archdeacon Coxe has 
just completed a new edition of Me- 
moirs of the Kings of Spain of the 


House of Bourbon, from the accession 


of Plilip the Fifth to the death of 


Charles the Third, 1700 to 1783, 


and secret papers; in six volumes oc- 
tavo. 

‘The printing-office of the seminary 
of Padua, announces a new edition of 
the Classic Latin writers, down tothe 
ninth century. It will be divided into 
two classes: the first containing the 
poets, and extending to twenty-five 
volumes: the second, comprising also 
the fathers of the church and the in. 
scriptions ; estimated at seventy-five 
volumes, 

Canova has founded several prizes 
for the encouragement of the young 
students in the Academy of Fine Arts 
at Rome. 


Doctry, 


MARY, THE MANI AC, 
fresh and sweet the wand’ring gale, 


Steals softly thro’ the bloesom’d thorn; 
The lark’s wild carol o’er the vale, 
Echoes welcome to the morn. 


But, hush! where stind yon thorns in blos- 
som, 
The plaintive strains of sorrow Low 3 
Has Mary pu'd her latest blossom, 
And sought the grave to hide her woe ? 


Nae mair her wildly rolling eyes 
Shall strike the stranger with affright ¢ 
Nae mair we'll hear her wilder’d cries 
Break the dull silence of the night! 


How aft we've seen her pu’ the blossoms, 
And strew them widely. o’er the plain 5 
“* For Spring,” she cried, ** renews the bios- 
soms, 
** But Sandy never comes again.” 
She once was cheery as the morn, 
Which gilds the calm unclouded Fast ! 
But Sandy from her arms was torn, 
And joy departed from her breast. 


‘ were the grief lodged in her bosom, 


Judgment—pleasure—beauty fell, 


And wand’ring, deck’d wi’ wallow’d blos- 


sonis, 
Oft wad she thus her story tell so. 


“ Ah ! wherefore, Sandy, wilt thou gang ! 
**Thou hear’st the hostile breathing 
Strain, 
‘© T see the big tear trembling hang ! 
*Q turn! and flee the bloody plain !” 


« My Mary ! see yon thorn’s gay blossoms ! 
Soon will it shed them on the plain, 

And e’er it shall renew those blossoms 
Thy Sandy shall return again.’ 


Our mutual sorrows who can speak ? 

** For, ah ! they fore’d him to depart— 
Coward tyrants o’er the weak! 

** Heaven will avenge a broken heart! 


Where are the hawthorn’s hoary blossoms? 
** This beauty withers on the plain, 
Spring often shall renew these blossoms ! 
«* But Sandy ne’er shall come again. 


*¢ Bonny warbler in the thorn ! 

Cease that sang sae fu’ glee! 
Ance J could sing, but now If mourn, 
O ceasé thy sang, or mourn wi’ me! 


© 


For thrice l’ve seen the hawthorn bios- 
¢¢ Pa’, and wither on the plain : 


66 And thrice I’ve seen renew'd those bloa- 


soms ! 
* But Sandy ne'er return’d again. 
66 Lang and bloody was the fight, 
Lang and waefu’ must I mane 
The 
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® The sun that rose that morn sae bright, 
** Saw Sandy fa’ amang the slain. 


® Ne’er shall he see the hawthorn’s blos- 
soms ! 
** For he lies cold upon the plain $ 
Jy vain to him the hawthorn blossoms, 
** He ne’er will pluck its bloom again !” 
Sae Mary sang—her flaxen hair, 
Wild-streaming on the morning blast ¢ 
Hee e’en ance bright, her face ance fair, 
And a’ her charms by woe o’ercast. 


You've seen the hawthorn’s hoary blossoms, 
Fa’, and wither on the plain! 

Her beauty faded like those blossoms, 
And never was renew'd again. 


And do you pity Mary, say ? 
Then never be it yours to mourn, 
She'll weep nae mair, cauld lies her clay ! 
Beneath yon blooming thorn. 


The rustics eye its hoary blossoms, 
And sighing see them strew the plain 3 
For underneath lics beauty’s blossom, 
And never shail it bloom again. 


May vengeance blast the ruthless heart 
Which cannot for another feel! 

And he who deems it valour’s part 
To bathe in blood the murd’rous steel ! 


His glory, like the hawthorn blossoms, 
Shall fa’, and wither on the plain 5 

But happy for mankind, his blossoms 
Shall never be renew'd again. 

Kilmarnock, 1814. J. B. 


VERSES, 


To the Memory of an amiable Young Woman, 
who was drowned in the River Cree, at 


NEWTON STEWART, Ov the 25th Oct 
last. 


"T’HE spirit of the storm had cast 
His mantle o’er the star of day 5 

bod as he strode the sweeping blast, 

He bore the light of heaven away. 


The gloom of night was on the hills, 
In torrents fell the drenching rain 3 
Swelien by a the isand rushing rills ! 
Cree rolied resistie-s to the main. 


To hear the weter damon roar! 

Well might the rustic quake with fear, 
A warning spirit, as of yore, 

Foretoid relentless death was near. 


Bat deemed there any village seer, 
dhat Creeta sought the beautcous maid : 


To whom the tributary teer 
In sad remembrance now is paid 


uae 


The sudden rap, the unearthly scream? 
The dead speal on the candleside, 

And eke the death foreboding dream 
To matrons now are verified. 


A fiery phantom’s said to sport, 

At midnight o’er the rippling wave ! 
Misleading swains who then resort 
To seck the damsel’s watery grave ! 


O gracious Heaven! in evil hour 
Restrain the demon of the deep, 
And under guardian angel’s power 
Each maid of Caledonia keep! 


Newton Stewart, Nov. 3. i Bs: 


TO-MORROW, 


EE o’er yon grave a mourner weeps, 
And heaves the heart-felt sigh ; 
In that cold grave a Father sleeps, 
Hid from each mortal eye : 
But grief’s first dreadful tumult o’er, 
Delusive hopes return 3 
And whi-per, ** Mortal, weep no more, 
** Man was not made to mourn !” 
He listens to the syren lay, 
Though his heart is filled with sorrow, 
And paints a better-brighter day 


To.morrow! 


And does to-morrow’s sun arise 
To bring his heart relief ? 
Or does it tind his languid eyes 
Free from the tears of grief ? 
No—he still lingers o’er the sod, 
To bid a last adieu ; 
And seenes which once a Father trod, 
Affection brings to view : 
He’s found that the sad child of gric/. 
Who feels the keen pangs of sorrow, 
May hope in vain to find relief 
To-moito. 


*Tis thus with many happy scenes 
~ We form of future joys 
A cloud of sorrow intervenes, 
And all our bliss destroys : 
Nought but the present moment's 
This we may call our own 3 
But the event. of future hours 
Are known to Gop alone 3 
For he who now is happy, g9Y, 
And who laughs at future sorrow, 
May sleep beneath a heap of clay 
To-morrow. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, November 8. 1814. 

mputs day the Prince Regent came in state 

to open the present Session of Partia- 
ment, when the Speaker and the House of 
Commons, who had been requested to ats 
tend, being present, his Royal Highness 
delivered the following Speech from the 
Throne « 

66 Ni Lords and Gentlemen, 

“It is my deep regret that I am again 
obliged to announce the continuance of his 
Majesty's lamented indisposition.—It would 
have given me the greatest satisfaction to 
have been enabled to communicate to you 
the termination of the war between this 
country and the United States of America. 
Although this war originated in the most 
unprovoked aggression on the part of the 
government of the United States, and was 
calculated to promote the designs of the 
common enemy of Europe, against the rights 
and independence of a!l other nations, I ne- 
ver have ceased to entertain a sincere de- 
sire to bring it to a conclusion on just and 
honourable terms. I am still engeged in 
negociations for this purpose 3 the success of 
them must, however, Gypend on my dispo- 
sition being met with corresponding senti- 
ments on the part of the enemy. The 
operations of his Majesty’s forces by sea and 
land in the Chesapeake in the course of the 
present year, have been attended with the 
most brilliant and successful results. The 
flotilla of the enemy in the Patuxent has 
been destroyed. The signal defeat of their 
Jand forces enabled a detachment of his Ma- 
Jesty’s army to take possession of the city 
of Washington ; and the spirit of enterprise 
which has characterised all the movements 
in that quarter, has produced on the inhabi- 
tants a deep and sensible impression of the 
calamities of a war in which they have been 
so wantonly involved.——-The expedition di- 
rected from Halifax to the northern coast 
of the United States has terminated in a 
Manner not less satisfactory. The success. 
ful course of this operation has been follow. 
ed by the immediate submission of the exe 
tensive and important district east of the 
Penobscot river, to his Majesty’s arms.—In 
adverting to these events, I am confident 
you will be disposed to render full Justice 
to the valour and discipline which have dis- 
tinguished his Majesty's Jand and sea Jorces 


Lr conker le. 
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and you will regret with me the severe loss 
the country has sustained by the fall of the 
gallant commander of his Majesty’s troops 
in the advance upon Baltimore. I availed 
myself of the earliest opportunity afforded 
by the state of affairs in Europe, to detach 
a considerable military foree to the river St 
Lawrence ; but its arrival could not pessibly 
take place till an advanced period of the 
campaign.—Notwithstanding the reverse 
which appears to have occurred on Lake 
Champlain, | entertain the most confident 
expectation, as well from the amount as 
from the description of the British force now 
serving in Canada, that the ascendency of 
his Majesty’s arms through that part of 
North America will be effectually establish- 
ed.—The opening of the Congress at Vienna 
has been retarded from unavoidable causesy 
to a later period than had been expected. 
It will be my earnest endeavour, in the ne- 
gociations which are now in progress, to 
promote such arrangements as may tend to 
consolidate that peace which, in conjunction 
with his Majesty’s Allies, U have had the 
happiness of concluding ; and to re-establish 
that just equilibrium amongst the different 
Powers, which will afford the best prospect 
of permanent tranquillity to Europe. 
** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

**] have directed the estimates for the en- 
suing year to be laid before you—f am 
happy to be able to inform you that the re- 
venue and commerce of the United Kingdom 
are in the most flourishing condition.—I re- 
gret the necessity of the large expenditure 
which we must be prepared to meet in the 
course of the ensuing year 3; but the circum- 
stances under which the long and arduous 
contest in Europe has been carried on and 
concluded, have unavoidably led to large 
arrears, for whicl you will see the necessity 
of providing ; and the war still subsisting 
with America renders the continuance of 
great exertions indispensable. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

* The peculiar character of the Inte war, 
as well as the extraordinary length of its 
Curation, must have materially affected the 
internal situation of all the countries enga- 
ged ia it, as well as the commercial reiutions 
which formerly subsisted between thein. 
Under these circumstances 1 am confident 
you will see the expediency of proceeding 
with due caution to 
culations as may be necessary for the pure 
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pose of extending our trade, and securing 
our present advantages ; and you may rely 
on my cordial co-operation and assistance 
in every measure which is caleulated to con- 
tribute to the prosperity and welfare of his 
Majesty’s dominions.” 

The Regent and the House of Commons 
having retired, and the Speech having been 
read by the Lord Chancellor, the Earl of 
Abingdon moved, and the Earl of Delaware 
seconded the Address, which, as usual, sym- 
pathised with his Roval Highness upon 
every point of his Speech, and adopted all 
its language. 

The Earl of Darnicy complained, that 
Britain derived from the brilliant results of 
the continental war none of the advantages 
of peace: a large army was kept up in Flan- 
ders, our affairs at the Congress were still 
unsettled, while our efforts were insulted 
and repelled on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. While our military reputation wags 
raised to its highest pitch, it was extraordi- 
nary our naval should have sunk. On the 
whole view of the country, he saw no cause 
for congratulation. 

Lord AMelviile, to show that the naval 
force of the country had not been inactive, 
said, that the American vesseis captured and 
destroyed were 38 ships of war, 199 armed 
ships. and 1800 merchantmen 3 while we 
had 20.000 of their seamen in our prisons. 

Lord Grenville said, that the Speech had 
disappointed his expectations : it spoke only 
of new burthens, of severe additions: no 
economy, no husbanding, no reduction. 
He reprebated the manner in which the 
war was pursued against America. <At 
Washington, we had destroyed buildings 
not connected with military purposes, 
though in the occupation of European capi- 
tals they had always been spared during 
the last twenty years. He feared that those 
measures had united the people of the United 
States, and pointed their resentment ayvainst 
us. His Lordship concluded with declaring 
he could not support the Address, 

Lord Liverpool denied that the war was 
continued for a new boundary, and justified 
the retaliatory system adopted. 

The address was carried without a division. 

Pride, Novemier Vi. 

Earl Fifzwitian complained, under the 
circumstances of the councry, of the whole 
of the militia not having yet been disem- 
bodied, and moved for returns: of such as 
remain embodied.—V isct. Sidmouth said, 
that an act was in contemplation to relieve 
such counties whose militias were on foot, 
from the burthen of maintaining the wives 
and families of the soldiers. —Lord Grenviile 
end the Marquis of Buckingham spoke 
shorily ; motion agreed te. 


Monday, Novemier (4. 

The Marquis of Buclingham, ov rising 
to move for the production of a copy of the 
minutes of the court-martial on Captain 
Barclay, took a view of the proceedings on 
lake Erie, and contended that the failure 
was entirely owing to the squadron being 
wretchedly inadequate to the purposes of at- 
tack, which led to the defeat of our squa- 
dron, and concluded with an address, * Tha 
there might be laid before the house, Copies 
of the proceedings and sentence of the court- 
martial held at Plymouth, on the IGth of 
September, on Captain Barclay, and for the 
loss of his Majesty’s squadron on lake Erie.” 

Earl Bathurst expressed his opinion that 
the documents, if produced, would have an 
injurious tendency ; as the placing them oa 
the journals of the house would implicate 
the characters of certain other officers whose 
conduct remains to be investigated. After 
some remarks from Lords Grenville in fa- 
vour of, and Melville against the motion, 
the noble Marquis agreed to withdraw it. 

The Marquis of Lausdowne rose to move 
for an address for copies of all treaties re- 
lative to the keeping of British troops in 
Belgium ; he descanted on the proceedings 
as unconstitutional, and after taking a view 
of the present state of the continental powers, 
he observed, they should consider what 
advantages a projected system of spoliation 
and dismemberment may eventually give to 
that extraordinary man, now circumscribed 
within the limits of Elba? of whom it may 
be said with the poct :— 


Quench’d in dark clouds of slumber lie, 
‘© The terrors of his beak, the lighinings of 
his eye 


In that view, it was within the scope of 
possibility, that the eagle may toke wing, 
and alight on some of the regions of Europe. 
A system of dismemberment and spoliation 
was most to be dreaded and guarded against, 
and it became the British parliament to look 
With vigilance and jealousy on the present 
State of things on the ¢cowtinent. 

The Earl of Liverpoo/, in a speech of some 
lencth, contended ihat there was ne necessit7 
for the motion, as the time wou!d come 
when the Regent’s servants would have 0 
state what they had cone, and their motives 
for it. The noble mover, in consequence % 
these observations, agreed to aller his mo- 
tion so as to pray only fer the substance o 
such documents, and thus amended, it par 
sed. 

Tuesday, November 1d. 

The Earl of Darnley rose to br.ng forward 
a series of motions relative to the conduct 
of the naval warfare with America, with & 


View to some inquiry on the subjects he 
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was strongly convinced of the necessity of 
a parliamentary investigation. He proposed 
his different motions for papers. 

Lord Melville expressed his readiness to 
afford every informition on the subject, and 
was convinced that when the question came 
under consideration, his Majesty’s goveri- 
ment would prove that every effort had been 
made which was possible. 

After some conversation, the Earl of 
Darnley contracted his motions, and they 
were agreed to. 

Monday, November 21. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, alluding to 
the publication in America, of the negocia- 
tions between the British and the American 
Commissioners at Ghent (sce a subsequent 
page of this number,) asked was it the in- 
tention of Ministers to make any communi- 
6ation to Parliament on the subject 

The Earl of Liverpool replied, that it was 
@ot the intention of Government to follow 
the example of that of America, in the un- 
precedented proceeding of publishing a par- 
tial and garbled account of the commence- 
ment of a Negociation still pending, 

The Marquis of Lansdozwue said, if the ac- 
Gounts which had been published in the 
American Journa!s were partial, he conceiv- 
ed it to be the duty of H. M.’s Government, 
by a publication on their part, to counteract 
the mischievous effects which were likely to 
result from the former, not in America alone, 
but in Europe, He was one of those who 
conceived the declaration of war against us 
by the Americans as uncalled for, and con- 
Sequentiy unjust. But if the American 
publication of the terms insisted on by the 
British Commissioners were fairly stated, 
he must protest against being supposed to 
espouse the justice of them. In fact, the 
grounds of war were completely changed. 
instead of our confining ourselves to the 
right of claiming the allegiance of vur own 
Citizens, and to the maintenance of our 
other maritime rights, we had required a 
revision of the boundary between the pos- 
Sessions of the two countries, the abandon- 
snent on the part of the Americans, of their 
naval frontier, by withdrawing. their ships 

f war from the Lakes, and abeve ail, their 
abstinence from all further aggrandizement, 
by the purehase trom the Indians of lands 
¢ven within their own territory. The prin- 
ciple on which the war commenced, was 
thus utterly changed. Yet if the noble Earl 
Would say, that in the negociations which 
were yet pending, any propositions had been 
made on our part subsequent to those which 
be had just described, he would refrain at 
present from saying any more on the sub- 


~ee 


Lord Liverpool said, that at the proper 


time, all the @¢ircumstances mentioned by 
the noble Marquis ought to be fully eX- 
plained. He could now state only, that the 
negociition had not clesed—it had never 
intermitted—and was still proceeding. In 
reply to the charge, that in the Southera 
States of America, our Naval and Military 
Commanders had induced the Slaves to des 
sert from their owners, and had afterwards 
conveyed them to the West Indies and sold 
them there—he thanked the noble Marquis 
for giving him this opportunity to declare 

that he had never heard of such an occur- 

rence until he saw it imputed in the Amer- 

can Seeretary’s Dispateh—he firmly believed 

it to be void of foundation—but would cause 

immediate inquiry to be made, and if there 

Was any foundaiion for it, the oilenders 

should be brought to justice. 

Wednesday, Novemher 23. 

A message was received from the Prince 
Regent, stating, that bodily infirmity haviag 
compelled Lord Walsingham to resign the 
duties of Chairman of the Commitices of the 
House of Lords, which he had performed 
20 years, his R. WH. was desirous of being 
enabled to grant his Lordship aa annuity of 
20004 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, November 8. 

The Speaker having stated, that the House 
had been in the House of Peers, where the 
Prince Kegent had delivered a most gracious 
Speech, Lord Bridport moved, and Mr 
Graham seconded the Address. 

Mr Whitbread seeing no other person dis- 
posed to make any observations on the 
Speech or Address, would trouble the House 
with a few words. The Hon. Gentleman 
proceeded at great length to ariaign the con- 
duct of Administration. He called upou Minis- 
ters to state the cause of Parliament being 
so early assembled whether we were fight- 
ing against America on a question of a new 
boundars, or of or of Our mari- 
time rights ? whether it is to be discussed 
in the Congress at Vienna? He condemned 
the warfare which Sir Alex. Cochrane con- 
tinued to wage against the defenceless in- 
habitants on the American coast. ‘This of- 
ficer justitied himself by saying he had re- 
ccived orders from Sir Geo. Prevost, who 
had, however, adopted both by Proclama- 
tion, and by his actions, a different system 
in invading the Champlain territory. On 


this subject he wished for informaaon. 
conceived our officers had not becn supporte 


ed in Canada. Capt. Barclay, on his Court- 
Martial, accused Sic J. Yeo, of not sending 
him forces and supphes, yet no inquiry was 
ymade into the latter eficer’s copduct. He 
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thought the blame lay with Ministers, who 
had neither supported Sir J. Yeo or Sir G. 
Prevost, both brave and tried officers, and 
prematurely condemned. He lamented that 
such an officer as Gen. Ross was compelled 
to commit acts so abhorrent to the usages 
of civilised warfare. The Admiralty had 
been engaged during summer in investigat- 
ing the conduct of a naval officer who had 
saluted a civil officer, Mr Croker, with 16 
guns: he had been reprimanded; in the 
mean while, our own coasts bad becn ne- 
glected, and American privateers were ma- 
king numerous captures. He was surprised 
at the absence this night of a Right Hon. 
Gentleman (Mr Canning.) He had accep- 
ted a situation under those, who, on a for- 
mer occasion, he had not deemed fit persons 
to advise with. He might now employ his 
leisure in revising the pages of the Auti-Ja- 
cobin, or in writing a poem to emulate Cae 
Moens, or as it was suid of Bonaparte, and 
like Mr Bubb Doddington, in writing me- 
moirs of the great things of his own times. 
ay —(Lavgh.) The Right Hon. Gertleman 
expressed regret at the probabie di: membere 
ment of Saxony; the occupation of Italy by 
Austria, instesd of establishing its indepen- 
dence ; the erection of Hanover into a king- 
dom, which might involve us in disputes 
with Continental Powers ; the contempt ex- 
pressed for the Crown: Prince of Sweden 
and the King of Naples, though each had 
been courted when their alliance was of im- 
portance to destroy the power of Bonaparte ; 
Ferdinand of Spain had persecuted the pa- 
¥ triots who had shed their blood to procure 
his restoration ; he hoped an inquiry would 
be made into the conduct of the officer at 
na Gibraltar who had delivered up two officers 
7 that had taken refuge there. The Hon. 
Gentieman concluded, with expressing his 
regret at the burthens under which the peo- 
ple still laboured, and at their probable in- 
crease, and the ruinous state of our trade 
and imanutactures, 


i, Mr Tierney in the course of his speech 
called Mr Canning’s appointment as ambas- 
i sador at Lisbon, a disgraceful job. 
i Messrs Boring, Ellis, Bathurst, C. Grant, 
we shortly spoke. The Address was then a- 
greed to. 
Bt ib Mr Vansittart said, that the modification 
ai of the Property Tax, nor any War Tax, 
HK f} would not be brought on till after Christ- 
mas. 
he Thursday, November 10. 


_ Some conversation took place on the sub- 
yect of the British troops being placed under 
the sole command of the Prince of Orange 3 
who, though in the British rvice, could 
not, without his own consent, be made ame- 


wable to British jurisdiction, It was tere 
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minated by a promise, that the substance of 
the Treaty (the Treaty not being signed by 
the different powers) should be laid before 
the House. 

Friday, November 11, 

Mr Croker, in introducing a Bill for the 
encouragement and reward of Warrant and 
Petty Officers and Privates of the Marines, 
for their long and faithful services, said, that 
it was intended by the Admiralty to tgke 
a very liberal promotion of Midshipmen 
and Masters’ Mates, and to employ ail the 
rest fit for service: so that none should be 
cast loose upon the world, but kept upon 
full pay. The Lieutenants and Midship- 
men would also have permission to go into 
the merchant service. The marines would 


be placed on the exact footing of the army, 


with similar pensions. <A registry would 
be made of all scamen discharged ; and small 
pensions being allowed, they would be kept 
from emigration.—The Bill was read a first 
time. 

The House then wert into a Committee 
of Supply, when the Reso'ution for 10 mil. 
lions, being arrears for the Army, Was grante 
ed. 

Monday, November 14. 

On the motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the house went into a commit- 
tee of supply, when various sums were 
agreed to for the payment of seamen, &e. 

Mr Ponsonby took this opportunity of 
demanding the reasons for so carly a meet- 
ing of parliament, and would net consent 
toany vote till a proper explanation was 
given. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
tended, that the meeting thus early was by 
no means unusual, and required no explana- 
tion : and in order to do away at ence the 
surmises and suspicions which had prevailed 
on this subject, and to satisfy the public 
mind that there was nothing alarming oF 
discouraging in the financial situation of the. 
country, he said, that all he intended to 
propose was the ordinary grant of the ane 
nual taxes, and the usual issue of exchequer 
bills, in lien of those that are outstanding, 
and to be paid off.—Upon this latter point 
he had to inform the house, that the sum 
he should propose would include the amount 
of two separate grants of exchequer bills in 
former sessions, and be coupled with a proe- 
vision for paying off three millions, out of 
the 15 to be vested, and so far tend to di- 
minish the extent of the outstanding debt. 
He then entered npon a justification of £0 
vernment respecting the bonding systel. 
The fact was, that the total amount of dus 
ties due on bonded goods was £.1,200,0005 
that the indulgence covered about one halt 


f the at of the remaining 
of thet amount, and that o £600,000 
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£.600,000 one-half would be exported, so 
that, in fact, the sum which the merehants 
were to be called on to pay would not ex- 
cced £.300,000, and in the payment of that 
they were to have the still farther indulgence 
of defraying it by four monthly instalments 
of £.76,000 cach. In the present state of 
the accounts, from the accumulation of 
goods in the warchouses, they occupied 
above 1000 felio volumes.—This was a state 
of things which could not be suffered to 
continue. 

Mr Baring defended the merchants, and 
was replicd to by the Chancellor of the Lr- 
chequer, who, in answer to the observations 
Stating that there were ten years con- 
sumption of articles to be affected by the 
present measure, assured the cominittee 
that the principal articles to be aflected by 
the enforcement of the duties, were tobacco, 
Wines, and spirits, and of tobacco but three 
weeks consumption, of French wines three 
weeks, of wines not French six weeks, of 
brandy six weeks, of Geneva a thirtieth part, 
and of rum a two hundred and twenty-tifth 
part of a year’s consumption. 

Mr Tierncy entered into a long state. 
ment respecting the finances of the year. 
He insisted that a committee should be im- 
mediately appointed to toke into considera- 
tion the real situation of¢the country, and 
to look its difficulties in the face! An opi- 
nion might be formed of those difficulcics 
by locking at the progress of the extraordi- 
naries of the army for the last feur or five 
years. In they were £.2,750,000; 
that sum fell short by £.6,270,000. ‘This 
deticiency was to be made good, and there- 
fore to provide against a similar deficiency 
the extraordinaries were next year estimated 
at £.3,200,000 3 the deficiency was then 
£.2,300,000 ; the following year they were 
taken at £.5,000,000, then the deficiency 
was £.4,000,000 ; last year they were esti- 
mated at £.9,000,000, and now £.10,000,000 
were wanted. But the right honourable 
gentleman and his collesgues had put into 
the Regent’s speech, that the revenues of 
the country were flourishing. A more de- 
liberate falsehood had never been put into 
a royal mouth. The revenue could not be 
flourishing except it afforded an excess over 
the demands upon it, and was therefore ade- 
quate to meet the pressure upon it. What 
Was a great revenue twenty vears ago, would 
be insignificant now, under such an accu 
mulation of burthens. He had prepured a 
piper on this subject, which he would read 
tou the house, to shew the grounds upon 
Which his opinion rested. ‘Phe statement 
he should make proceeded upon a supposi- 
tion that peace would be concluded on the 
Ast of January, and that the general wide 


ing up of the war would be completed by 
the 2oth of the same month. The right 


honourable gentleman then took a review of 


the income and charges of the consolidated 


fund, and of the various other branches of 


the permanent public revenue in Great Bri- 
tain and freland, together with the demands 
upon the same, and came to this result, 
that in Great Britain the surplus of income 
above expenditure applicable to future peace 
establishinents was £.4568,000, whilst in 
Ireland the deficiency, on a comparison of 
the permanentrevenuc, wasabove £500,000, 
so that on the whole of the united empire 
there would be but a surplus of £.68,000 
to meet the exigency and provide for the 
future peace establisument. As to the bag 
of £.100,000,000 that he was to save, he 
would ask where he could lay his hand 
upon them? . In these two years that tind 
had been reduced to £.350,000,000, The 
sinking fund was worse by £.4,400,000 
than it would have been if it had not been 
for the right honourable gentleman’s plan. 
it was now but L.11,000.000, and would 
have been fifteen. ‘That fund, he supposed, 
the right honourable gentieman weuld not 
venture to touch. Of the war taxes, about 
two millions were already appropriated, 
they amounted to £.9,500,000, and were 
thus reduced to £.6,500,00035 but if he 
should think of continuing them, he could 
not calculate upon more than four millions. 
This sum would not provide for a peace esta- 
biishment. Weuld the honourable gen 
man then resort to loans ¥ ‘That might be 
the better mode, for it was impolitic and 
imprudent to abstain from laying on taxves, 
when they would have been submitted to 
under a conviction of their necessity. The 
situation of the country must be looked at 


st 


with courage. Pe rhaps the right honour. 
ble gentloman had some pian lurking in bes 
mind for continuing the property tax. But 
that question was aireacy decided by the 
law. The tax, by the act that imposed it, 
was to cease, like the bank restriction act, 
within a certain period after the conclu don 
of a definitive treaty of peace, and the very 
words of the cnactment said, that it was to 
coniinue no louver. 

The Chaneeltor of the Exchequer made 
an elaborate reply, in which he insisted that 
the revenue had been, and was still inercas- 
ing from year to year, and from quarter to 
quarter. “The account which he had already 
communicated to the house, satisfactorily 
proved this important fac reveruc, 
which, up to the 10th of October IS!2, 
scarcely exceeded  fifty-nime millions, in 
1813 amounted to £.60,876,000, and in 
IS] 4 to sixty-three millions, which shewed 
a tue Jast your an increase of three millions. 
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Mr Ponsonby replied, and the resolutions 
were agreed to. 

The motion of the Chancellor of Exche- 
quer for an address to the Regent, for a 
monument to General Ross, was agreed to 
Mise 

wesday, November 15. 

On certain papers being brought 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
extracts from treaties relative to the 
tenance of troops on the continent, 

Mr Baring made a variety of observations, 
to shew that this country was seriously bur- 
thened by being obliged to keep up a large 
force ov the continent, while the other 
powers were doing nothing more than what 
their actual and former state rendered ne- 
cessary. Alluding to payment of money to 
Spain, he insisted it was an injustice to 
this country to have paid any money after 
the peace, when there was such a heavy 
debt due to us from Spain. To ascertain 
the real state of the case, he-moved for a 
Variety of papers. 

Mr JV’. Pole pointed out the necessity of 
our having troops in British pay, which was 
no new principle, but such as had existed 
in every treaty this country had made with 
her allies. The money paid to Spain was 
according to the regular arrangement with 
this country, and it had ceased as svon as 
Was possible. 

Mr Whitbread took a view of the situa- 
tion of the Spanish armies at the time of 
the peace, which was so near their own 
frontiers, that little money was required for 
their return. This little, however, they 
did not apparently get: and he suspected 
the King had got it, by which we indirectly 
aided him in overturning the government 
at Madrid, and destroying the liberties of 
the country. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer entered 
into a long explanation respecting the pay- 
ment of the money to Spain. He excused 
the conduct of the governor of Gibraltar in 
giving up the persons who were accused of 
being libellers, by the Spanish government 3 
he said it had been the practice to give up 
criminals ever since the garrison had been 
iu our possession. 

Mr Whitbread made a severe reply to 
this part of the right honourable gentleman’s 
speech; and, after a long controversy, the 
second and third parts of Mr Baring’s mo- 
tion were agrecd to, 

A debate afterwards took place, on the 
motion of Mr Tierney, shewing the pay- 
ment of charges on the civil list for the 
years ending the 10th of October ISIS and 
Isl4. Mr 'T. descanted on the excess of 
the civil list since the bill of Mr Perceval, 
and asserted, that last year the sum ex- 


up by 
being 


ed the people of this country would 
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pended was £.1,349,000, while the stim al. 
lotted by parliament was £.1,04C 000. 

The debate afterwards took an acrimoni. 
ons and personal turn, and ended in Mr 
Tierney withdrawing his motion, on the as. 
surance from Mr Bankes that a new bill 
should be brought in relative to the civil list. 

Thursday, November 17. 

Mr Whiibread presented a petition from 
the proprietors of the auction mart, com- 
plaining of oppression, by an over assess. 
ment of the property tax. The petition 
stated, that they had applied to all legal 
places for redress 3 and having been unable 
to obtain it, they threw themselves on the 
justice of the house. The petition having 
been read, 

Mr Whiibread said, he did not then in- 
tend to found avy motion on this subject, 
except that the petitions should lie on the 
table; but he wished to understand, from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether 
the act centinuing the property tax would, 
or would not expire on the 25th of next 
April? Last night the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer seemed to have no doubt but 
that it would so expire ; however, he then 
intimated as if some doubt rested in the 
minds of some of his Majesty’s advisers on 
this subject. If such a doubt did really ex- 
ist in the mind of any one, he hoped the 
right honourable gentleman weuld state the 
fact, as it appeared to him (Mr W.,) that 
the act must of iiself expire at that period 5 
and he hoped the crown would not dare to 
collect it after the 26th of April. Besides 
all this, he thought the act should be done 
away, as it appeared to be productive of 
great oppressions to companies and to indi 
viduals who could obtain no redress for the 
grievance. Even Mr Pitt’s plan was less 
oppressive than this; his was not a scheme 
of exposure of every man’s private business 5 
but was one of perfect secrecy. This in- 
quisitorial burden had been long borne pa- 
tiently by the country: but the time of Its 
expiration was at hand, and the house was 
bound no longer to continue this most Op- 
pressive tax. He trusted the right honoura 
ble gentleman would be explicit in hus an- 
swer 3 and if there was any intention to 
continue this tax, he hoped the whole coune 
try would petition the house against it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchegucr had no 
objection to the petition being allowed to 
lie on the table. But he would no more 
shrink from his duty, if it should be thought 
necessary to continue this tax, than he a 
shri 
from a continuance of that and their other 
burdens during the contest in which — 
are engaged. This was undoubtedly like 
the other war taxes; and would cxpue on 
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the Sth of April, and not on the 25th, un- 
less continued by another enactment. The 
risapprehension with revard to this tax 
Was very great; for that of Me Pitt wos 
one of complete exposure of private alfairs, 
because it required a return of a man’s 
whole income; but that. was not the case 
now, tor no man was called upon to make 
such an exposure of his aifairs, un'ess he 
chose to do it in claiming some exemption. 
‘The present property tax produced three 
times as much as that of Mr Pitt; which 
was a proof it was more fair to the public, 
as they had paid it with more satisfaction. 
Mr Baring said, that if it were not for 
the favourable prospect of this tax soon ex- 
piring, he wouid have moved that this pe- 
tition should be referred to a committee, in 
consequence of the many oppressions which 
he had known take place under it. 


COLONEL QUINTIN. 


Colonel Palnier rose, according to previ- 
ous notice, to move for the minutes of the 
court-martial which had heen recently held 
on Colonel Quintin.—This © court-martial 
arose out of certain charges preferred against 
Colonel Quintin by the majority of the offi- 
cers of the LOth light dragoons, accusing 
him of neglect of maintaining the discip- 
line of the regiment, and of conduct which, 
if proved, would have amounted toa cone 
viction of cowardice ia presence of the ene- 
my. The cherges were contained in a let- 
ter addressed to the Prince Regent. who is 
Colonel of the 10th hussars, which wae 
signed by upwards of twenty of the officers, 
but which upon beiter advice was not pre- 
sented. The Prince, however, veguested of 
Colonel Palmer to shew him the letter 5 and 
it afterwards got into the han ts of Coionel 
Quintin, who produced it at the court-mar- 
tial. Colonel Paimer, also, at the request 
of the Prince Regent, becaine the prosecutor, 
and the resu't of the inquiry was the tnd- 
ing Colonel Quintin guilty of a part of one 
of the charges amounting to a neglect of 
the discipline of the corps, and ordering 
him to be reprimanded. The Prince Re- 
gent, in reviewing and approving the find- 
ing of the court, had been advised to ani- 
madvert severely on the conduct of the o- 
cers, for bringing forward charges against 
their commander, which they bad failed in 
proving to the satisiaction of the court- 
martial; and to direct that all..the officers 
concerned, including Colonel Palmer, (@!- 
though he had not signed the letter in ques- 
tion) should be removed from the 10th hus- 
sary, and dispersed into other regiments. 

Colone! Palmer, in bringing torward his 


motion, said, that when he gave notice ot 


a motion for the production of the preeeced- 


ings of the court-martial on Colonel Quintin, 
he had not stated to the house his grounds 
for if; but, being now in possession of a 
copy of the sentence on that officer, he 
would read to the house the part of it which 
he thought objectionable. * The court 
could not conclude these proceedings, or 
close its report, withont expressing its regret 
that the want of co-operation in the officers 
of the 10th hussars, rendered the duties of 
its commander more arduous than they 
otherwise would have been.” This state. 
ment he (Colonel Palmer) could assert) was 
not founded in fact; and it was very hard 
on the oilicers, in addition to the severe 
censure which they had received. He then 
went into the whole details of the court. 
Inartial, reading every charge from the 
printed report, with his own reply to each, 
and commenting in severe> terms on the 
general conduct of Colonel Quintin. He 
stated, that he had done all in his power to 
support Colonel Quintin, while, on the con- 
trary, he (Colonel Q.) had exhibited the ut- 
most possible hostility to him, short of per- 
sonal insult, which, said Colonel P. he knew 
better than to efler to me. He concluded 
with moving for an address, that a copy of 
the proceedings might be Iaid before the 
house. 

Mr Manners Sution insisted that there 
was no ground whatever for the motion 5 
and he was fully prepared to justify every 
part of the proceedings. He repeated the 
charges against Colonel Q. with the decision 
of the court on each, and contended, that 
the evidence fully proved a went of C0 
operation on the part of the officers towards 
the colenc!. And he would agk, whether 
there cver was an instance in which junior 
oticers bringing charges agiinst their supe- 
rior, which were not wholly preved, were 
not dismissed the serviee 2 But bere tocy 
were only removed from one regiment to 
another, beeruse thev either could mot or 
would not act with cordiality towards their 
superior, nor co-operate with him. ‘To 
shew that there wes nothing novel in this 
part of the sentence, the right honourcble 
gentleman quoted extracts from sentences 
former court-emartials, IN ¢4 
where the officers were not removed merely, 


hit cisrnissed the service He then made 


some observations on the mode in which 
the charves hed been bronght forward, and 
complained of the letter which Colonel 
Quintin had obtaiced, as Colonel alone 

staied, by false pretences: that letter con- 
taining charges acainst himself. Colonel 


Quintin had right 
ter, as it was of the highest importance to 


obtain enquiry. After censnring, im severe 


terms, the conduct of soime of the o1icers 
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who had signed the letter of complaint, 
without ever having been in the peninsula, 
so that they could not know whether the 
charges had any foundation, he dectared, 
that if the house egreed to this motion, 
they would do more injury to the cauntry 
than they could repair by the labour of years. 

Mr Zierncy replied in an animated speech, 
mm which he observed, that the discussion 
would have the effect of inducing ministers 
when the mutiny act was before the house, 
to intreduce some regulation, by which, if 
officers were not allowed to bring charges 
against their brother oflicers, they should 
have some protection agaiast being selected 
and punished, without having an opportu- 
nity of being heard in their defence. He 
meant not to cast any slur on the character 
of the members of the court-martial in this 
case ; but he meant to shew, however just 
and upright the feelings of the officers might 
be, in carrying on a prosecution, they would 
not be exempt, under the present system, 
from the lot which attended the oilicers of 
the 10th hussars, if, like them, they attack. 
ed a favourite. By one sweeping 
sentence, 26 officers were dispersed over the 
earth, because they had performed what 
they conceived to be a duty. The remarks 
on the sentence from the crown included 
indiscriminate censure, while not one ac- 
cusation had been preferred against these 
oflicers by Colone] Quintin, except that of 
too much vivacity in the presence of the 
enemy. Ile denied that the precedents 
quoted were at all applicable to the present 
case, and concluded with several severe ree 
marks on the conduct of Colonel Quintin. 

Mr JV. Pole spoke in favour of the pro- 
eeedings of the court ; and felt that the dis- 
cipline of the army could not be placed in 
better hands than those of the crown. Ser- 
jeant Best and Mr Vyse said a few words 
to the same effect. Sir C. Burrel was on 
the side of the removed officers: and at a 
Jate hour the house divided, when there 
were, for the question, 373 against it, 144. 
— Majority against the motion, 107. 

Friday, Novenidber 17. 

Mr Peel took cccasicn to state to the 
House, that in consequence of the acts of 
the last session for the preservation of the 
peace in Ireland, complete tranquillity had 
been nearly restored in some of the districts 
which at thet time were most in a state of 
disturbance 3 that there had been no oceasion 
to call into operation the act called the In- 
Surrection act, In any part of the country 


during the year, save in one proclaimed | 
barony ia the county of Tipperary, and that, 


even there, such were the eifects of its 
Operaiion in inflicting expenece upon the 
district, that a number of the farmers and 
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low class of labourers, the description of 
persons amongst whom disturbances were 
most frequent, came voluntarily to the sy. 
perintending magistrates, and pledged them- 
selves to him to protect the district from 
disturbances in future, and to apprehend 
any persons found violating the law, if the 
proclamation was withdrawn: that he im- 
mediately took means to comply with their 
wishes, and they faithfully performed their 
engagements, a rare but solitary instance 
of combination amongst the lower orders of 
the people in Ireland in support of the law. 

Mr Pascoe Grenfell rose to suggest to the 
right honourable the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, a modification in the property tax 
act, in case he should feel it necessary to 
propose its further continuance in the pre- 
get sessions. It was universally known 
and felt, that the tax, in many instances, 
was extremely oppressive to a great portion 
of the people of England, but more espe- 
cially so through the mode of its assessment, 
which was, in fact, felt as a greater griev- 
ance in many places than the tax itself. 
He thought it was highly necessary the tax 
should operate with less inequality in pro- 
portion to the circumstances of the people; 
for by an equal per centage on all upon £00 
2 year, it was extremely severe upon some 
persons of narrow incomes, while it was 
scarcely felt in comparison by those of much 


greater wealth. Those, for instance, from | | 


£.600.a-year downwards, felt the burthen 
most severely, while those from £.600 up 
to 40 or £.50,000 a year, scarcely felt it at 
all. He therefore thought a modification 
in this respect was necessary. He thought 
it only somewhat singular, that in the pre 
sent act there was no restrictive or penal 
clause to prevent the commissioners of taxes 
from disclosing the particulars of incomes 
which came to their knowledge officially, 
and he pledged himself, that if the bill should 
come before the house without modifications 
in these respects, he should propose them. 
The house, in a committee of supply, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved a sum 
on account of bills paid by the treasutys 
drawn by commissaries on the continent 
and other places, for army extracrainarns 
in the course of the year. He did not feel 
it necessary, in the present state ol the 
house, (thin) to go into a minute statement 
of particulars, as the accounts would coms 
before the house in a future stage of He 
business. Nor did he wish to pledge mem 
bers by any vote they should now give 
any future opinion upon the subject hie 
concluded by moving for eight yniliions. 
Mr Tierney, without desiring to thr 
any impediment in the way of the right 
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honourable gentleman, thought that the now 
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now proposed to the committee in a single 
line for eight millions, on account of army 
extraordinaries, without giving any account 
either of the expenditure of nine millions 
voted last sessions, and another million, ap- 
propriated from the vote of credit to the 
same subjeet, without any statement of the 
mode of expenditure, or of the grounds on 
which this present sum was wanted, was 
one of the most extraordinary extraordina- 
ries he had ever witnessed. He thought 
the demand, Wnder such circumstances, 
highly indecorous. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
Was not unwilling to explain, as fully as 
the present state of the accounts would per- 
mit. He was ready to allow, that the ex- 
penditures under army extraordinaries, for 
the last few years, were almost unlimited, 
but the circumstances of the country and of 
Europe were unparalleled. It would be re- 
membered, that when the French expedi- 
tion set out for Russia, the fate of Europe 
was staked upen the issue ; and which ever 
of the two powers won the victory, must 
command the destinies of the world. If 
France, then England must have singly to 
oppose the world in arms. In that situa- 
tion, he believed it would be allowed, that 
any thing like an economical expenditure 
would not only be impolitic, but ruinous. 
If this country, at such a moment, had 
failed to make issues to the utmost of her 


power, instead of the glorious results of 
the war to Europe, the Duke of Welling. 
ton would be this day contending for the 
possession of Portugal, and the allied powers 
of the north fighting for their existence : but 
the result of liberal pecuniary aid from this 
country had effected the happy result of 
the present peace. He then reverted to 
the letters of the Duke of Wellington, claim. 
ing the supplies from this country which 
enabled him to march from the frontiers of 
Portugal, and successively to drive the ene- 
my from the peninsula ; and he went intoa 
statement of all the subsidiary sums advan- 
ced to the allies from that time to the ter- 
mination of the war, and since the treaty 
of Chaumont ; and he concluded by stating, 
that the present sum of eight millions would 
bring the supply for army extraordinaries 
Within about two millions of the sum want- 
ed. 

Mr Tierney, in a speech of considerable 
length, objected to the idea of granting in 
the first instanee so large a sum of money 


without enquiry, and leaving the house to 


the opportunity of debating as to the re- 
maining sum of two millions, when it would 
be too late to draw the strings of their purse. 

Mr Banks opposed it upon the same prin- 
ciple. 

oo some further remarks from Mr 
Rose, Mr Ponsonby, and Mr Whitbread, 
the resolution was read and agreed to. 
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AMERICAN WAR. 


NEGOCIATIONS AT GHENT. 


HE American papers received since ourlast 
publication, contain the ** Draft of the 
original Protocol made by the American 
Ministers, of the two first conferences held 
with the British Commissioners,” which, 
with other documents, have been laid before 


‘Congress. The first letter from the above 


Commissioners is dated Ghent, August 12, 
1814, and contains the terms proposed on 
the part of Great Britain, as subjects for 
discussion. They are as follows :— 

1. The forcible seizure of mariners on 
board of merchant vessels, and in connec- 
tion with it, the claim of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty to the allegianee of all his native sub- 


jects. 


2. The Indian Allies of Great Britain to 
be included in the pacification, and a defi- 
nite boundary to be settled for their territory- 
_ December 1814, 


9 


The British Commissioners stated, that 
an arrangement upon this point was a sine 
gua non. 

3. A revision of the boundary line between 
the United States and the adjacent British 
Colonies. 

With respect to this point, the British 
Commissioners disclaimed any intention on 
the part of their Government to acquire an 
increase of territory. ; 

4, The fisheries, respecting which the 
British Government will not allow the peo- 
ple of the United States the privilege of 
landing and drying fish within the territo- 
rial jurisdiction of Great Britain, without an 
equivalent. 

The American Commissioners were re- 
quested to say, whether their instructions 
from their Government authorised them 
to treat upon these several points, and to 
state, on their part, such other points as 


they might be further instructed to a ~ 
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for discussion. -The meeting was adjourned 
to Tuesday, the 9th of August, on which 
day the Commissioners met again. 

The American Coinmissioncers at this 
meeting steted, that upon the Ist and 3d 
points proposed by the British Commission- 
ers they were provided with instructions 
from their Government, and that on the 2d 
and 4th of those points, there not having 
existed heretofore any ‘difference between 
the two Governments, they had not been 
anticipated by the Government of the United 
States. and were therefore not provided for 
in their instructions. That in relation to 
an Indian pacification, they knew that the 
Government of the United States had ap- 
pointed Commissioners to treat of peace 
with the Indians, and that it was not im- 
probable that peace had been made with 
them. 

The American Commissioners presented 
as further points (subjects,) considered by 
the Government of the United States as 
suitable for discussion :— 

l. A definition of blockade, as far as may 
be agreed, of other neutral and Belligerent 
rights. 

2. Certain claims of indemnity to indivi- 
duals, for captures and seizures preceding 
and subsequent to the war. | 

3. They further stated. that there were 
various other points to which their inctrue- 
tions extend, which might with propriety 
be objects of discussion, either in the negotia- 
tion of the peace, or in that of a treaty of com- 
merce ; which, in case of a propitious ter- 
mination of the present conferences, they 
were likewise authorised to conciude. That 
for the purpose of facilitating the first and 
Most essential object of peace, they had dis- 
earded every subject which was not consi- 
dered as peculiarly connected with that, and 
presented only those points which appeared 
to be immediately relevant to their negotia- 
tion. 

The American Commissioners expressed 
their wish to receive from the British Come 
missioners a statement of the views and ob- 
jects of Great Britain upon all the points, 
and their willingness to discuss them all, in 
order that, if no arrangement could be agreed 
to upon the points not in their instructions, 
which would come within the scope of the 
powers committed to their discretion, the 
Government of the United States might be 
putin possession of the entire and precise 
intentions ef that of Gr. Britain with regard 
to such points ; and that the British Govern- 
ment might be fully informed of the objec- 
tions on the part of the United States to any 
Buch arrangement. 

The American Commissioners were ask- 
ed, whether, if those of Great Britain should 
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enter further upon the discussion, particys 
larly respecting the Indian boundaries, the 
American Commissioners could expect it 
would terminate by some provisional ar. 
rangement which they could conclude, sub. 
ject to the ratification of their Govern. 
ment 

They answered, that as any arrangement 
to which they could agree upon the subject 
must be with specific authority from their 
Government, it was not possible for them, 
previous to discussion, to decide whether an 
article could be formed which would be mu- 
tually satisfactory, and to which they should 
think themselves, under the discretionary 
powers, justified in acceding. 

The British Commissioners declined enters 
ing upon the discussion, unless the Ameri- 
can Commissioners would say, that they 
considered it within their discretion to make 
a provisional arrangement on the subject, 
conformable to the view of it, prescribed by 
the British Government, and proposed to 
adjourn the conferences, to consult their own 
Government on this state of things. 

The British Commissioners were asked, 
whether it was understood as an effect of 
the proposed boundary for the Indians, that. 
the United States would be precluded from 
the right of purchasing territory from the 
Indians, within that boundary, by amicable 
treaty with the Indians themselves, with- 
out the consent of Great Britain—and, whe- 
ther it was understood to operate as a ress 
triction upon the Indians, from selling, by 
such amicable treatics, lands to the United 
States, as has hitherto been practised ? 

They answered, that it was under toad 
that the Indian territories should be a bare 
rier between the lritish possessions and 
those of the United Stites; that the United 
States and Great Britain should be beth re- 
stricted from such purchase of land, but thet 
the Indians would not be restricted from 
selling to any third party. 

The meeting was adjourned to Wednes- 
day, the 10th August. . 

The draft of the Protocol of the conferen- 
ces at Ghent, from which the above is an 
extract, occupies four columns of the news- 
paper in which it is published. It concludes 
thus 

** We need hardly say, that the demands 
of Great Britain will receive from us an une 
animous and decided negative. We do net 
deem it necessary to detain the John Adams 
for the purpose of transmitting to you the 
official notes which may pass on the subjects 
and close the negotiation. And we felt 1 
our duty immediately to apprise yous by 
this hasty but correct sketch of the last con 
ferenee, that there is not at present any 
hopes of peace.” Not 
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Notwithstanding the unfavourable nature 
of the foregoing statement, it appears the 
negociations for peace at Ghent have never 
been altogether suspended. The vessel 
which brought these accounts was also the 
bearer of a messenger with dispatches from 
the American Government to their plenipo- 
tentiaries 3 and since their arrival, the ne- 
gociators have been extremely active. Both 
Brita and America, it is now understood, 
have slackened in the rigour of their de- 
mands 3 and the business of the Congress 
promises speedily to terminate in the res- 
toration of peace between the two countries, 
so confident are the speculators in London 
of a favourable and speedy result to the 
negociations, that 35 guineas, which have 
been offered to return a 190 if peace is not 
restored by the Ist of January, have in 
some cases been reftised. 

PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS. 


The accounts in the American papers of 
the proceedings of Congress. reach to the 
25th October. [t has been chiefly employed 
in providing for the exivencies of the Go- 
vernment, and when we say that every tx 
formerly levied in the United States has 
been doubled, we are nearly correct. The 
following are a few of the new objects of 
taxation, viz.—Manufactured tobacco and 
snult, in the hands of the manufacturer ; 
candles, of tallow and spermaceti; hats, 
leather, pig-iron, castings ; bar, rolled, and 
slit iron 3; and on nails made by the aid of 
machinery 3 on furniture above a certain 
value, except beds, bedding, and articles of 
domestic manufacture, in the hands of the 
owner 3 beer, ale, and porter, in the hands 
of the manufaeturer ; boots above a certain 
price, in the hands of the manufacturer; on 
plated harness, in the hands ef the owner 3 
on vats, for the manufacture of paper; on 
saddles and bridles, above a certain price, 
in the hands of the owner; on gold and 
silver watches, in the hands of the 
on pleasure horses, kept exclusively for the 
saddle or carriage 3; on playing cards, and 
on lotteries. 

In the discussion of Congress, & proposi- 
tion was made te encourage desertion from 


owner 


our service, by an ocifer of lands. ‘This pro- 
position, however, Was repr ated by varie 
ous members, and, by a division, its Consi- 
deration was rejected by $5 to $3, as incon. 
sistent with honourable warfare. 

In Congress a resolution wes moved, ap- 
proving of the war and of the resection ol 
the terms offered by the british Commis- 
sioners at Ghent, which are called extrav'- 
gent and disgraceful. ‘This resolution ap- 
pears. tu have passed both the Hou cs of 


Legislature unanimously. The taxes pro- 
posed for carrying on the war have met 
with more opposition. In the end, however, 
thev have generally passed. 
In the interior of America considerable 
distress seems to prevail among merchants, 
from the interruption of trade, and the de 
cline of confidence. The banks have ges 
nerally suspended their cash payments, and 
the country labours for want of some ge- 
neral medium of payment, specie being 
Withdrawn (as generally happens on all: oc 
casions of domestic alarm) from circulation, 
and paper falling into discredit. To reme- 
dy this evil it has been determined to es- 
tablish a national bank, to the notes of 
which certain important privileges will be 

granted. 
WAR IN CANADA. 


The dispatches from Sir George Prevost 
and Sir Jamies Yeo, relative to the military 
operations before Plattsbureh, and the ma- 
val engagement on Lake Champlain, have 
been published, and d*!fer in no material point 
from the aecouat published iv our last nume 
ber, from the American General Macomb. 
Sir George attributes the necessity he was 
under of retreating, to the destruction of 
the British flotilla; and Sir James Yeo says, 
he has good reason to believe that Captun 
Downie was urged and hurried into action 
with his ship in an unit state 3 that the ate 
tack upon the enemy’ flotilla in Plattsburg 
Bay, made at the earnest solicitation ef the 
Commander in Chief, was injudicious, as it 
gave the enemy decided advantages, with- 
out enabling Capt. Downie, if successtal, 
to co-operate In storming the land batteries. 
Had these batteries been taken first, Sir 
James observes, the fiytilla, deprived of pro- 
tection, would have been compelled to quit 
the Bay, and our squadron would then have 
ensaged on equal terms. The total loss 
sustained by our squadron on the Lake was 
129 men. 

Sir James Yeo, by the last accounts, had 
obtained the asecendency on Lake Ontario, 
in consequence of the launching of a new 
ship of LOO gune, and was blockading Coie 
tnudore Chauncey in Sackett’s harbour but 
the strength of Chauncey’s povtiion was 
such that mo aliack upou him could be riske 
ed. 
A dispatch from General Drummond, ine 
closes the following account, by M yor-Ge- 
neral De Watteville, of a sortie made by 
the Americans from Fort Eric, in which 
they so fur succeeded as to destroy strong 


work erected with a view of demololing 


before Fort Evi pe. 19. 
have the to report ty 
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you, that the enemy attacked, on the 17th 
in the afternoon, at three o’clock, our posi- 
tion before Fort Erie, the second brigade, 
under Colonel Fischer, composed of the 8th 
and De Watteville’s regiments, being on 
duty. 

** Under cover of a heavy fire of his ar- 
tillery from Fort Erie, and much favoured 
by the nature of the ground, and also by 
the state of the weather, the rain falling in 
torrents at the moment of his approach, 
the enemy succeeded in turning the right of 
our line of picquets without being perceived, 
and with a very considerable force attacked 
both the picquets, and support in their flank 
and rear; at the same time, another of the 
enemy’s columns attacked in front the pic- 
quets between No. 2. and No. 3. batteries, 
and having succeeded in penetrating by 
No. 4. picquet, part of his force turned to 
his left, and thereby surrounded our right, 
and got almost immediate possession of 
No. 3. battery. The enemy then directed 
his attacks with a very superior force to- 
wards No. 2. battery, but the obstinate re- 
sistance made by the picquets, under every 
possible disadvantage, delayed considerably 
his getting possession of No. 2. battery, in 
which, however, he at last succeeded. 

** As soon as the alarm~was given, the 
Ist brigade, being next for support, com- 
posed of the Royal Scots, the 82d and 9th 
regiments, under Lieutenant-Colonel Gor- 
don, received orders to march forward ; and 
also the light demi-brigade, under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Pearson; the 6th regiment 
remaining in reserve, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Campbell. From the Concession- 
road, the Royal Scots, with the 89th as sup- 
port, moved by the New-road, and met the 
enemy near the block-house, on the right 
of No. 3. battery, whom they engaged, and, 
by their steady and intrepid conduct, check- 
ed his further progress. The 82d regiment, 
and three companies of the 6th regiment, 
were detached to the left, in order to sup- 
port No. 1. and 2. batteries; the enemy 
having at that time possession of No. 2. 
battery, and still pushing forward, seven 
companies of the 22d, under Major Proctor, 
and the three companies of the 6th, under 

Major Taylor, received directions to oppose 
the enemy’s forces, and immediately char- 
ged them with the most intrepid bravery, 
driving them both across our intrenchments 3 
and also fran: No. 2. battery, thereby pre- 
venting their destroying it, damaging its 
guns in a considerable degree ; Lieutenant 
Colonel Pearson with the Glengary light in- 
fantry, under Lieutenant Colonel Battersby, 
pushed forward by the centre road, atiacked 


and carried with great gallantry the new 
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intrenchment, then in full possession of the 
enemy. 

** The enemy being thus repulsed at 
every point, was forced to retire with pre- 
cipitation to their works, leaving prisoners 
and a number of their wounded in our 
hands. By five o’clock the intrenchments 
were again occupied, and the line of picquets 
established, as it had been previous to the 
enemy’s attack.” 

In the above-detailed attack the British 
loss amounted to about 600 in killed, woun- 
ded, and prisoners. General Drummond re- 
treated from Fort Erie on the 21st September. 
On the 18th October the united forces of Ge- 
nerals Brown and Izard attacked him at: 
Chippawa, but were repulsed with great 
gallantry : and on the 19th following, a bo- 
dy of 1500 of the enemy, which had been | 
detached with a view to turn his right, was 
also met and driven back with considerable 
loss. This defeat compelled Generals Brown 
and Izard to fall back on Fort Erie, whither 
they were followed by Major-General De 
Watteville’s division, which, however, found 
them too strongly posted to be attacked 
with any prospect of success. Lieutenant- 
General Drummond having been afterwards 
reinforced by 1500 men, sent from Kingston 
by Sir George Prevost, it was expected that 
he would shortly make an attempt to drive 
the enemy from Fort Erie. The latest ac- 
counts reach to the beginning of November. 
The Americans then considered the Cam- 
paign on the Niagara frontier as closed for the 
season. General Brown had retired from Fort 
Erie to Sackett’s Harbour, leaving behind 
General Bissel with a small force. This 
force, it was supposed, would speedily be 
attacked by General Drummond, who was 
to be joined by a reinforcement of troops 
brought by Sir James Yeo, and who would 
in consequence be enabled to recommence 
offensive operations on or about the Sth. 


UNSUCCESSFUL EXPEDITION TO THE FLO- 
RIDAS. 


Copy of a Letter from Major-Gen. Jackson 
to the Secretary at War, dated 


Head-quarters, th Military Distric, 
Mobile, Sept. 17. 

Sin,—With lively emotions of satisfac: 
tion, I communicate that success has crowns 
ed the gallant efforts of our brave soldiers, 
in resisting and repulsing a combined Brit- 
ish naval and land force, which’ on the loth 
instant attacked Fort Bowyer, on the Point 
of Mobile. I enclose a copy of the official 
report of Major Wm. Lawrence, of the 2d 
infantry, who commanded. In addition to 


. icated in his letter, 
the particulars communica I pare 
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J have learned that the ship which was de- 
stroyed was the Hermes, of from 24 to 28 
guns, Capt. the Hon. Wim. H. Percy, senior 
officer in the Gulph of Mexico; and the brig 
sv considerably damaged is the Sophie, of 10 
guns, Captain William Lockyer. The other 
ship was the Carron, of from 24 to 28 
guns, Capt. Spencer, son of Karl Spencer ; 
the other brig’s name unknown. On board 
of the Carron 85 men were killed and.woun- 
ded ; among the latter was Col. Nicoll of the 
Royal marines, who lost an eye by a splinter. 
The land force consisted of 110 marines, 
and 200 Creek Indians, under the command 
of Capt. Woodbine of the marines, and about 
20 artillerists, with one four and a half inch 
howitzer, from which they discharged shells 
and nine-pound shot. They re-embarked 
the piece, and retreated by land towards 
Pensacola, whence they came. By the mor- 
ning report of the 16th, there were present 
in the fort, tit for duty, officers and men, 138. 


€opy of a Letter from Major Lawrence to 
Major-Gen. Jackson, dated 
Fort Bowyer, Sept. 15, 12 o Clock 
at night. 

Sin,—After writing the enclosed, I was 
prevented by the approach of the enemy 
from sending it by express. At meridian 
they were under full sail, with an easy and 
favourabie breeze, standing directly for the 
fort, and at 4 p. 2. we opesed our battery, 
which was returned from two ships and two 
brigs as they approaehed. The action be- 
eame general about 20 minutes past four, 
and was continued without intermission on 
either side until 7, when one ship and two 
brigs were compelled to retire. ‘The lead- 
ing ship, supposed to be the Commodore, 
mounting 22 22-pound carronades, having 
anchored nearest our battery, was so much 
disabled, her cable being cut by our shot, 
that she drifted on shore, within 600 yards 
of the battery, and the other vessels having 
got out of our reach, we kept such a tree 
mendous fire upon her that she was set on 
fire and abandoned by the tew of the crew 
who survived. At ten p.m. we had the 
pleasure of witnessing the explosion of her 
magazine. ‘The loss of lives must have been 
immense, as we are certain no boats left her 
except three, which had previously gone to 
her assistance, and one of these I believe 
was sunk ¢ in fact one of her buats was burn- 
ed alongside of her. 

The brig that followed her I am certain 
was much damaged both in hull and rigging. 
‘The other two did not approach near enough 
io be so much injured, but I am confident 
did not escape, as a well-directed fire was 
Kept on them the whole time. ; 

Sept, 19. LL o'clock @ you will 


send the Amelia down we may probably 
save most or all of the ship’s guns, as the 
wreck lies in 8 feet water, and some of them 
are just covered. 

The enemy's fleet this morning at day- 
break were at anchor in the Channel, about 
four miles from the Fort. Shortly after, it 
got under weigh and stood to sea. After 
passing the bar they hove to, and boats are 
constantly passing between the disabled brig 
and the others. presume the former is so 
much injured as to render it necessary to 
lighten her. 

15 min. past 1, p.m—The whole fleet 
have this moment made sail, and are stand- 
ing to sea. 

The American papers contain an account 
of an expedition on a small scale, consisting 
of the schoener Caroline, six gun-boats, and 
three barges, which sailed on the 22d Sept. 
from New Orleans, against the piratical es- 
tablishment at Barrataria. The Americans 
took the place with very little Joss, also cap- 
tured nine vessels, some specie, and a quan- 
tity of dry goods. These pirates captured 
vessels of all nations and inurdered the crew. 
Their principal chief Latite eseaped ; but 
Dominique, the second in command, was 
taken. In their place was found a letter 
from Colonel Nichols dated Pensacola, cal- 
ling on Latitte to enter the British service, 
offering him the rank of capttin, guarantee- 
ing him the value of his vessels, with an of- 
fer of lands to him and his followers, and 
desiring him to desist from annoying Spain 
and the Allies of England, and join in mea- 
sures against the Americans. Another pro- 
clamation was transmitted him to circulate 
in Louisiana, inviting the inhabitants to rise 
in arms against the United States. 

FRANCE, 
Extract of a letter from Paris, dated Decem- 
ber 4. 

* An affair of a very disagreeable nature 
has just transpired. The King bad signified 
his intention of going to the Odean on 
Thursday evening. The Due d’Aumont, as 
usual, engaged atl the places in the lower 
side-boxes, which he distributed to the 
French nobility and foreigners of rank. 
Half an hour previous to the departure of 
his Majesty from the Thuilleries, Marmont, 
one of the Captains of his guard on service 

hat day, disclosed to him the details of one 
of the mnost odious conspiracies that the re- 
volution, fertile in atrocities, hus yet pro- 
duced. It was resolved, as the King was 
returning from his box to his carriage, to 
surround him with loud acelamations, and 
to stifle him and the other members of the 
royal family, amidst the cries of ~ 
vi! 
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Roi!’ When this was communicated to 
his Majesty, he replied, with undisturbed 
serenity-—** Que la volonte de Dieu soit 
faite. Jai dit que j‘irai au spectacle, et je 
m’y rendrai.” After reflecting a moment, 
addressing himself to the officers of his 
geard and household around him, he conti- 


nued, ** Au reste, Messieurs, c’est votre af 


ken, the streets, as the royal equipaces pase 
sed, were lined with soldiers, and a regi- 
went of cuiressiers followed them. The 
garde du corps were In readiness all night, 
and 20,000 men were under arms. Nu- 
merous arrestations have since taken place, 
and it is supposed much publicity will be 
given to the proceedings.—In the meantime 
the King, accompanied by the Duchess d’An- 
gouleme, le Comte d’Artois, and the Due 
de Berri, graced the magnificent box pre- 
pared tor them, opposite the stage. Thad 
the advantage of being exceedingly near the 
royalfamily. The aifuir had not becn then di- 
vulged tothe public. The shouts of ** Vive 
Je Roi! Vive Monsieur re-echoed from all 
parts of the house, and his Majesty acknow- 
Jedged them with many cordial salutations, 
and the smile of unaiieeted goodness. The 
nearest boxes on either side were filled with 
chicers of his guard. The Duke of Orleans 
Was in the box immediately adjeining, and 
the Duke of Wellington in the one opposite. 
it was observed his Majesty bowed gra- 
ciously to him. Many English ladies were 
present. The Duke of Wellington was the 
only officer of rank eut of uniform. He 
was dressed, as he generally is, in a plain 
coat, but enriched with the order of the 
Garter. Tought not to omit adcing with rese 
pect to the conspiracy, there are persons 
who consider jt less important, because it is 
suid to hevdetected by Mariont, and, when- 
ever he is on duty at the Thuilleries, similar 
tnovements are announced. The Ning’s 
suiards are under arms ali night, the mus- 


iets are charged, and, finally, not a shot 


fied. From the undisguised aversion of 
the other Marshals, he has every reason to 
shelter under the pretection of the Court. 
Mewet at Marshal vey’s, where he was in- 
vied necessarily as Captain of the guard, a 
jew evenings since, the most cold reception. 
The reply of Macdonald, which is fresh ia 
every one’s memory, was repeated in every 
quoter. Sometime afier the of the 
Sourbons, Marmont was discussing frecly 
public events, and the part he himself had 
played. Confounded at the observations he 
heard, and willing to justify him-elt, he 
said, ** am certain of the purity of my in- 
tentions. Tacted for the good of France, 
but yet one is liable to be misrepresented. 
t would give my arm not to have done what 


faire.” Livery necessary precantion was ta- 
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1 have, in the same manner." Dites 
tot lat vie, rejoined Macdonald, * et yous 
nen seriez que trop heureux.” 

Other letters continue to mention the set 
tled dislike of the military in general to the 
family who have just been restored to 
France. The soldiers are still frequent in 
their public cries of * vive Pimpereur.— 
vive Bonuparte” nor is it thought safe to 
call them to account for this offence. 

An extraordinary circumstance has also 
occurred, which shews how little contidence 
in the people is entertained by the new go. 
verument, namely the arrest lately of the 
Karl of Oxford, an English nobleman, 
while on his way from Paris to Naples. 
This nobleman a short time since arrived in 
England with dispatches from Murat, King 
of Naples, to the British Government. 
Their purport was to express the contidence 
of that Sovercign that England would 
fil its engagements with him. The noble 
Karl on his return to Naples, was arrested 
at the first post town from Paris, (Ville Juify 
by the Commmissery of Police, and all his 
pipers were trken from him. He was 
then told he was at liberty to pursue his 
journey, but he returned to Paris and made 
complaint to the Duke of Wellington, who 
upon further inquiry did not deem this ex- 
traordinary measure to warrant the inter. 
porition of his authority. Many of the seized 
letters were, itis said, written by Italians 
in Paris suspected to be in correspondence 
both with Murat and Boneparte. The 
names of the writers have thus bpcome 
known to the French Government. * 

— 
SPAIN, 

Madrid still continues to be the scene of 
oppression. ‘Phe minister Macanez has 
been turned out of office, and condemned 
to confinement in the castle of St Antonie, 
during the Royal pleasure 3 and bis davgh- 
ter, aged 17, has been coniined in a convent. 
Banishinent, confiscation of property, oF 
confinement in dungeons, or in the galleys, 
continues to be the reward of those who 
fought for the liberties of Spain against Bo- 
naparte ; and happy are they who have been 
fortunate enough to escape from the coun- 
try, before this besotted Prince found him- 
self again settied on the throne he seems 50 
unworthy to fill, The blind and bigoted 
government of Ferdinand, anxious to dese 
troy all remembrance of the Cortes, ‘has 
caused a collection to be made of the news- 
papers which mentioned the proceedings 0! 
that Assembly, which being carried in two 
waggons, to the square of Cebada, were 
there publicly burnt with all the formalitics 
of an auto-du-fé. The Inquisition has alse 
begun to make arrests, so that between the 

tyranny 
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tyranny of the Government and that of the 
religious orders, every thing that bears the 
least mark of freedom stands a fair chance 
of being extirpated.—It is boasted, too, 
that no English newspapers are read in Ma- 
drid. And while these measures are pur- 
sted in the capital, Cadiz, Barcelona, and 
Other places, have been subjected like con- 
quered places to extraordinary contributions. 
Even the brave Sarragossans are compared 
to the lazaroni of Naples ; the guerillas to 
robbers: and in a circular of Oct. 22. Fer. 
dinand accuses all classes of his subjects of 
having been attacked by a general corrup- 
tion in consequence of the war !—In short, 
Ferdinand seems to persevere in his system 
of tyranny, without any constraint either of 
decency or law. 


GERMANY, ITALY, &e. 

Speculations relative to the territorial ar- 
rangements likely to be resolved on at the 
Congress of the European Powers at Vien- 
na, continue to occupy the attention of the 
foreign journals; although little which is 
authentic appears to be known of the matter. 
it seems, however, that the fate of Saxony 
is not yet finally determined 5; and that a 


declaration published by the King of that. 


country, protesting against its occupation by 
Prussia, together with a similar protest by 
Lord Castlereagh, on the part of Great Bri- 
tain, has oceasiened a disavowal of Prince 
Repnin’s proclamation 3 aid the occupation 
of Saxony by Prussian troops is now decla- 
red to be only a provisionary measure. There 
are accounts from Vienna, to the 26th, 
which explain the occupation of Saxony by 
Prussia, and the apparent inconsistency of 
Prince Repnin'’s proclamation with the 
avowed sentiments of some of the leading 
powers. The proclamation, intimatifg an 
absolute transfer, was sanctioned by Russia 
and Prussia, but not warranted by any act 


of Congress 3 England, Vranee, Austria, and 
Bavaria, having consented only to a condi- 
tional occupation. ‘The question of Saxony 
thus remains uncertain, and will, no doubt, 
abide the fate of Poland. 

It is mentioned in the Paris papers, that 
2 note of great importance has been present- 
ed by Lord Castlereagh, complaining cf 
the dilatory conduct of Russia in scttling 
the fate of Poland. The object of the 
Powers of Europe is, it would appear, to 
make Poland really independent of Russia ; 
and to this Russia naturally objects, insist- 
ing still to retain coutroul over that hing- 
dom. 

A demand is said to have been made by 
Lord Castlereagh and Count Munster, for 
the annexation of the Duchy of Oldenburgh 


to Hanover, which has been refused by the 
Duke, backed by the Emperor of Russia. 

‘Tie Ministers of all the Princes of Ger- 
many not received into the Session at Vion- 
na, have presented an oilicial note asrainst 
the settlement of the States of Gerinw y 
without their presence and co-operation in 
the discussions. 

The French Marshals are reported to 
have sent a representative to claim the es- 
tates in Germany presented to them by 
Bonaparte. 

It is mentioned in an account dated Na- 
ples, that the Duke of Rooca, Romana, had 
wrived from Vienna at Naples, with the 
formal ratification of the tre of 
between Naples and Austrie.—Various re- 
ports are in circulation of the propos d de- 
position of Murat, and of the establishment 
of the ancient family in his stead. ‘Phess 
however, appear to be niere!y conjoetures. 

Switzerland, it is said, continues to be 
the scene of internal dissentions, and, on 
this account, it is hinted, that a closer con- 
nection with Germany will be necessary to 
her tranqtillity. 


BONAPARTE, 
A eentletian to one of the Bri. 


tish ships of war wiich has beea at Elba, 
who ts rece itl) arrived trom thence, mene 
tions, that he was accosted by Bonapart:, 
when in the island, who entered inio vers 
familiar conversation wilh him om virus 
topics and so far exhilnting that ha- 
teur he had formerly shewn, he was, on 
the contrary, courteously affable and p 


When any genteel! person passes wh 
looks indicate a wish to fall into conversa- 
tion, Bonaparte stops and begins the cun- 
versation himself; but they, on the con- 
rary, shew any dispo-ition to pass ou, he 
makes no attempt to bring on conversation, 
but walks past also in silence. The gen 
tleman further informs, thet Bonaparte, 
though extremely corpulent at present, 
mounts and rides his horse with astonishing 
agility and velocity; thot he attends the 
various balls aed dances, conversing most 
frecly with the lacies, inquiring the number 
of whom are marrie l, their family, and who 
are single. 

A rumour has been for some time ciren- 
lated in the continental papers, that a final 
sepurati by divorce, between tl hate 
Kmip ror end Empress of France, is in con- 
templition and also that Napoleon hineelf 
was about to be removed to some greater 
distance from 
St Helena is ‘otioned as the piace 
tined for his foture residence. An article 
from Porto Ferrajo, asserts that he bad re- 
linquished the improvements contemptat a 
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by him in Elba, in consequence of having 
received official information that he would 
be removed from thence. 
NORWAY. 

The King of Sweden (Charles XIII.) has 
forinally accepted the Crown of Norway. 
The ceremonial part of the transaction was 
executed by the Crown Prince, who, ae- 
companied by his son, Prince Oscar, took 
his departure on the 8th ult. from Freder- 
ickshall, and crossing the boundary at 
Schooner, proceeded by Moss to Christiana, 
where he was received with all due honours 
by the civil and military authorities on the 
9th; and on the 10th proceeded in state to 
the Diet, to receive from the members the 
oath of fidelity to King Charles, and to trans- 
mit to them his Majesty’s oath to govern 
according to the Constitution and the Laws. 
On this occasion the Crown Prince delivered 
an address, declaring that the Swedish and 
Norwegian nations should always remain 
two nations, equal and independent, though 
united ; the great basis of their union being 
their geographical position, their similarity 
of origin and character, and their mutual 
zeal for liberty, respect for property, and 
attachment to representative government. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


PROPERTY TAX. 


On the 9th instant, at a meeting of the 
Common Council in London, a discussion 
took place in regard to the property tax ; 
on which occasion various preliminary re- 
solutions being agreéd to, a petition for 
the repeal of the tax was ordered to be pre- 
sented to Parliament. There can be no 
doubt that the repeal of this tax would be 
@ most desirable result of the late peace ; 
for it is impossible to deny, that it is in many 
‘respects objectionable, more especially in a 
free country. But we much doubt whether 
it is practicable entirely to relieve the coun- 
try at present from this burden, without 
substituting some other tax equally objec- 
tionable in its place. In prosecuting the 
late war, such expences have been incurred, 
that the whole revenue of the country, in- 
eluding the property tax, will be required to 
pay the interest due to the national creditors, 
and to defray the expences of the peace es- 
tablishment ; and, in that case, there can be 
no present relief from taxation. The sink- 
ing fund is indeed a resource. The annual 
produce of this fund amounts to about 12 
millions; and if this were taken to defray 
the current expences of the public service, 
taxes to a corresponding amount might be 
repealed, If, for cxample, six millions were 
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to be taken from the sinking fund, the pre. 
perty tax might be modified to this amount, 

But in that case the public debt would be ex. 
tinguished by a proportionably slower process, 

It is clear, in short, from a view of the state 

of our finances, that Ministers have only two 

alternatives, either to re-impose the property 

tax, after it legally expires, or to take relief 
from the sinking fund, and thus stop its proe 

gress in the extinction of debt. This is in. 

deed a plain conclusion arising out of an 

arithmetical statement. If the people gen. 

erally petition against the centinuance of the 

property tax, Ministers will probably com. 

ply with the public voice, and take relief 

from the sinking fund. But it is clear that 

they cannot repeal the property tax, unless 

they can draw supplies to the same amount 

from some other source. 


FATAL ACCIDENT AT MANCHESTER. 


A very melancholy occurrence took place 
on Sunday evening the 15th December, at 
the Methudist chapel, in Oldham-street, 
Manchester. Owing to its being annowneed 
that a funeral sermon would be preached to 
the memory of the late Rev. Dr Coke, an 
immense concourse of people had assembled, 
and soon after the doors were opened, the 
chapel was completely filled : still those on 
the outside kept pressing on until the front 
entrance and avenues were literally full, and 
a heavy pressure took place in those parts of 
the chapel nearest the door, particularly at 
the foot of the stairs. As it gradually be- 
came more violent, struggling and complaints 
took place, which were succeeded by screams 
and shrieks, and, to add to the confusion, 
some ill-judging persons broke several of the 
windows, for the more free admission of air. 
The crash of the broken glass, joined to the. 
vehement ara frantic exclamations of those 
suffering under the pressure, indueed the 
persons in the further part of the chapel to 
believe that some part of it had given way, 
and « general and instant rush was made tos 
wards the doors. ‘Those attempting to get 
in were met by those coming out, Overs 
thrown, and trampled under foot, and in@ 
few seconds there lay a pile of bodies exten- 
ding from the gates of the wall to the top 
of the steps, of such a height as effvetually 
to bar all egress. A few gentlemen who 
preserved their presence of mind, by dint 
persuasion, appeased the alarmed multitude, 
and succeeded in restoring order. ‘The 
porch was next cleared through their exeT 
tions : on removing the bodies, ene was com 
pletely dead, another expired on reaching 
the Infirmary. A number of others were 
taken to the Infirmary, or carried home by 
their friends, more or less disabled. scor- 
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HE Synod of Angus and Mearns met at 

Laurencekirk on Tuesday the 25th Oc- 
tober. After sermon by the Rev. George 
Thomson, minister at Fetteresso, the last 
Moderator, the Rev. J. Glennie, minister 
at Dunnottar, was chosen Moderator for 
the current half year. 

The only business of importance before 
the Synod was the process against the Re- 
verend Alexander Davie, minister at Inch- 
ture, in the Presbytery of Dundee, at the 
instance of certain parishioners of that  pa- 
rish. ‘This process had been brought up to 
the Synod under protest against certain find- 
ings, and a sentence of the Presbytery of 
Dundee, at the instance both of the libellers 
and the defender. 

After a long and patient hearing of the 
parties, and after several members of Synod 
had delivered their sentiments at great 
length, the Reverend Laurence Butter, 
minister at Lethendie, a corresponding 
member from the Synod of Perth and Stir- 
ling, moved, that the Synod reverse the 
finding and sentence of the Presbytery of 
Dundee appealed from, by which the said 
Presbytery had declared the first charge 
contained in the libel against Mr Davie fully 
proven, and deposed him from the office of 
the holy ministry. —The Reverend Dr Cook, 
of Laurencekirk, moved, that the Synod af- 
firm the finding and sentence of the Presby- 
tery of Dundee appealed from. Which last 
motion was carried by a great majority. 

The libellers having appealed from g sen- 


_tence of the Presbytery of Dundee, finding, 


by a plurality of one voice, the second 
charge of the said libel against Mr Davie 
not proven, the parties were now heard. 
It was moved that the Synod do reverse the 
said sentence of Presbytery, and find that 
charge likewise proven. In opposition to 
this, it was moved that the Synod refer the 
said appeal to the ensuiug General Assembly. 
The former of which motions was carried 
by a small majority,—finding the second 
charge proven. 

On Tuesday the 8th of November, the 
Synod of Lothian and Tweeddale met at 
Edinburgh, when a sermon was preached, 
in the High Church, by the Rev. Mr Henry 
Garnock, one of the ministers of Canongate, 
Moderator of last Synod. After divine service 
the members returned to the aisle, when 
they made choice of the Rey. Mr James 

December 
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Robertson, minister of Slamannan, to be 
Moderator for the ensuing half year. 

A cause of much importance came before 
the Meeting in the evening—it respected 
the proceedings of the Presbytery of Edin- 
burgh, in the steps taken by them, by the 
translation of Dr ‘Thomson from the New 
North Church to the New Greyfriars’ 
Church, with a view of uncollegiating that 
charge, said to be under an Act of Parlia- 
ment 1809. 

Against these proceedings a complaint 
and petition was presented to the Synod by 
certain Elders, in their own name, and for 
other respectable parishioners in that parish. 
The Synod heard parties, and, after reasen- 
ing, @ motion was made, ** That owing to 
several difficulties in the circumstances of 
this case, the whole cause be referred to the 
ensuing General Assembly.” Another mo- 
tion was made—** Dismiss the petition and 
complaint.” The last motion was carried 
by a majority of two. Against this judg- 
ment of the Synod the petitioners and com. 
plainers protested, and appealed to the ene 
suing General Assembly, and took instrue 
ments in the clerk’s hands, promising to 
give in their reasons of appeal in due time. 

The cause will thus be brought before 
the General Assembly, for their review—a 
question not uninteresting to the Church, 
and of the utmost importance te the Church 
Sessions and inhabitants of Edinburgh. 

Thursday, the [7th November, tiore was 
a numerous general meeting of the Subseri- 


’ bers to the Union line of Canal, beld in 


M'‘Ewan’s Rooms, (the Marquis of Douglas 
and Clydesdale in the chair,) when certain 
resolutions were entered into for the prose. 
cution of that useful and much wanted une 
dertaking. The business was conducted 
with the greatest unanimity, and the thanks 
of the meeting were voted by acclamation 
to the Noble Marquis, for his very able and 
polit eeonduct in the chair. 

A serious affray lately oceurred on one of 
the roads leading to Campbeltown. Sir Ait- 
ken, supervisor of Excise, of that pl ree, and 
another officer in company, having topped 
a loaded cart whieh Uiey inet, for the pure 
pose of discovering whether any whisky 
might be concealed thercin, a warin alter- 
cation ensued between them and two per- 
sons, wamed M*Millan and M*Kinlay, who 
accompanied the cast. In the scuffle 
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followed, Mr Aitken received a blow which 
terminated his life. John M‘Millan, shoe- 
maker in Drumavow, and James M‘Kinlay, 
farmer there, were brought to Edinburgh, 
from Campbeltown, and lodged in jail, by 
Mr George Williamson, messenger at arms, 
constable for the Excise, suspected of the 
above murder. 

For several months past, high-way rob- 
berics and housebreakings have frequently 
occurred in this kingdom, particularly in 
Glasgow, and the adjacent country. A 
gang of desperate characters attend the 
public markets and fairs, mark the persons 
who they discover to have money, and way- 
lay them on their return home. The fre- 
quency of these depredations has excited so 
much alarm, that the country Gentlemen 
have found it necessary to enter into asso- 
ciations to patrole various districts, and to 
increase the number of peace officers. In 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, a vast 
number of similar depredations have been 
perpetrated. 


Fires.—On Thursday night, the 17th 
November, between 11 and 12 o'clock, the 
hat-manufactory of Messrs Mackay, Skir- 
ving, and Co. Candlemaker-row, was dis- 
covered to be on fire. From the violence 
of the wind, which at the time biew a hur- 
ricane, the flames raged to an alarming ex- 
tent, till near two o'clock next morning. 
Upon this occasion great praise is due to the 
firemen and police, by whose exertions the 
fire was not only prevented from spreading 
to the houses adjoining, and toa large stack 
of hay, but a considerable part of the manu- 
facturing premises saved. The property is 
insured, 

On Saturday afternoon the 19th Novem- 
ber, about five o’clock, a fire broke out‘in a 
thatched house, situated near the Abbey, in 
Kelso, belonging to Mr Fleming, blacksmith, 
which raged with such fury that the build- 
ing, with the furniture, &c. was soon des- 
troyed. A child 15 months old (daughter 
of Mr Alex. Main, shoemaker,) which had 
been left by its mother, a few minutes be- 
fore, asleep in a cradle, perished in the 
flames. The distracted parent was prevent- 
ed by force from rushing into the flames to 
Save her offspring. Her brother, Mr At- 
chesoa, painter, procured a ladder, and at 
the imminent risk of his life entered by the 
window, and shortly returned with the in- 


fant in his arms, but so dreadfully scorched | 


that it expired immediately. 
— 
Singular Case—We copy the following 
Statement from an Edinburgh paper :— 
** There is at present conned as a prisoner 
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in the Canongate jail of Edinburgh, upon 
a writ at the instance of George Canning, 
Esq. of Bolton Street, Piccadilly, county of 
Middlesex, M. P. (we believe the member 
for Petersfield,) a person of the name of 
William Ogilvie, designing himseif Earl of 
Findlater and Baron Barff. The debt is 
constituted by bond, in the English form, 
amounting to £.3000: the bond is signed 
Findlater and Banff; it is followed up by a 
decreet before the Court of Session, as a- 
gainst William, Earl of Findlater ; but the 
honourable plaintiff has in the writ of cap- 
tion altered the designation to ** William 
Ogilvie, calling himself Earl of Findlater ;” 
and upon that this soi-disant Peer of the 
realm has been committed to prison. Being 
in a state of great poverty, his Lordship of 
Findlater applied to the Magistrates of 
Canongate for the benefit of the Scots act, 
1696, commonly called the ** Act of Grace.” 
This application was strenuously opposed by 
Mr Canning, on the ground that the peti- 
tioner was an impostor, and that he had ne 
right to the title of Earl of Findlater ; that 
he had obtained the money from him on 
false pretences, &c. &c. In answer to this, 
it was stated by the noble defendant, that 
his title to the Earldom of Findlater was 
undoubted; that he had been regularly 
served heir by a jury before the Sheriff of 
Banff’; that he had been countenanced and 
written to as Earl by several persons high 
in rank, and who had promised him every 
assistance with money and otherwise to pro- 
cure his title to be recognised by the House 
of Lords, when in an evil hour he became 
acquainted with the plaintifii Mr Canning, 
who besieged him most closely, offering him 
any money, even to the extent of £.20,000, 
if he would use his influence to get him re- 
turned for a Scottish Burgh. That he ac- 
cordingly received £.3000 for this purposes 
and his friends, finding he had joined with 
Mr Canning, withdrew their countenance 
and support from him; in consequence of 
which, he and his family came to poverty s 
he could not get his title recognised by the 
House of Lords, and his friend Mr Canning 
lost his Scottish burgh, and is now also 7 
nus his £.3000 thus lent for electiouecting 
purposes. These are the statements of the 
parties, of the truth of which we of course 
know nothing, but the magistrates, In Col 
sideretion of the whole circumstances of the 
case, and in respect it is alledged by the pe- 
titioner, and not denied by the other partys 
that he granted a bond for the debt as Earl 
of Findiater, and subscribed the same by 
that signature, and not as William Ogilvie 
designed in the letters of caption, modifiec 

ap aliment of five shillings per day, 0 be 


paid and consigned to him by the “rs 
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incarcerator, and which he is at present re- 
ceiving from his opponent Mr Canning.” 

On Tuesday November 1, the University 
and King’s College of Aberdeen unanimous- 
Jy elected James Ferguson, Esq. of Pitfour, 
M. P. to be Lord Rector of the University 
for the ensuing year, and Patrick Milne, 
Ksq. of Crimonmogate, M. P. Alexander 
Moir, Esq. of Scotstown, Thomas Buchan, 
Esq. of Auchmacoy, and Robert William 
Datf, Esq. of Fetteresso, to be Assessors to 
the Rector, during the same period. 


Tuesday, the 15th of November, the | 


Right Hon. Lord Lynedoch was unanimous- 
ly re-elected Lord Rector of the University 
of Glasgow. 

he Magistrates and Council of Glasgow 
have elected the Reverend Thomas Chal- 
mers, minister of the parish of Kilmeny, in 
the Presbytery of Cupar, to be minister of 
the Tron Church, Glasgow, in the room of 
Dr Macgill, who resigned in coasequence 
of his being elecied Professor of Divinity in 
that University. This election was keenly 
contested, two other clergymen having been 
proposed. The Council consists of thirty- 
one members, of whom fifteen voted for Mr 
Chalmers—ten for Dr M‘Farlane of Dry- 
men—four for Dr M‘Lean of Gorbals—and 
two were absent. 

The Right Honourable Lord Saltoun has 
presented Mr John Cumming, preacher of 
the gospel, to be minister of the church and 
parish of Frasersburgh, in room of the late 
Reverend Mr Alexander Simpson. 

The heritors of the parish of Lochwin- 
noch have presented the Kev. Mr Robert 
Smith to be minister of that church in room 
of the Rev. Mr Crawford, deceased. 


ST ANDREW'S DAY. 


On the 30th November, the Grand Lodge 
of Scetland assembled in the Parliament- 
House, for the purpose of electing their of- 
fice-bearers for the ensuing year, and for 
celebrating the anniversary of St Andrew, 


the tutelar saint of Scotland, when the fol- — 


lowing were unanimously chosen, viz.— 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
Grand Master Mason and Patron of the Or- 
der. 

The Right Honourable and Most Wor- 
shipful James Earl of Fife, Acting Grand 
Master under His Royal Highness. 

The Right Honourable Lord Kinnaird, 
Depute Grand Master. 

William Inglis, Esq. of Middleton, Sub- 
stitute Grand Master. 

John Maitland, Esq. of Eccles, Sen:or 
Grand Warden. 

The Honourable Major-General Alexan- 
der Duff, Junior Grand Waiden. 
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Sir John Hay of Hayston and Smithfeld, 
Baronet, Grand Treasurer. 
Alexander Lawrie, Esq. Grand Secretary. 
The Rey. Dr John Lee, Grand Chaplain. 
James Bartram, Esq. Grand Clerk 
Wim. Cunningham, Esq. Grand Jeweller. 
After the election, the Earl of Fife being 
absent, the Right Worshipful William In- 
glis, Esq. Substitute Grand Master, aceom- 
panied by Lord Viscount Duncan, the office- 
bearers of the Grand Lodge, and a number 
of gentlemen of distinction, along with the 
proxies of the Grand Lodge from difterent 
Lodges in Scotland, and attended by all the 
Lodges of this city, and several others trom 
the country, walked in procession from = the 
Parliament House to Freemasons Hall, with 
torch, light, the streets being lined with a 
party of the Royal Cumberland militia. 
The meeting was numerous and respectable, 
and the evening was spent with that har- 
mony and hilarity for which this ancient 
order has ever been so eminently distine 
guished. 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 
Dr James Hannilton, jun. re-elected Pre- 
sident. 
Dr Andrew Duncan, sen. 
Dr Thomas Charles Hope. ) 
Dr Thomas Spens, Treasurer. 
Dr Alex. Munro, jun. Secretary. 
Dr Alex. Wyllie, Librarian. 
Dr Andrew Duncan, jun. Fiscal,—and 
Mr Alex. Boswell, W. S. Clerk. 
ROYAL MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
Andrew Fyfe, M. D. Edinburgh. 
Robert Hamilton, Esq. ditto. 
W. H. Gilby, Esq. Chirton, near Bristol. 
Robert Grant, M. D. Edinburgh. 
ROYAL PHYSICAL SOCIETY. 
George W. Patton, Esq. Tanderogee, 
Ireland. 
George Ward, M. D. Dublin, ditto. 
David Lithgow, M. D. Dublin, ditto, 
Charles Bardie, Esq. Dublin, ditto. 
SPECULATIVE SOCILTY. 
Presideuts. 
David Anderson, junior, Esq. 
James Stewart, Esq. 
Adam Urquhart, Esq. 
Miles Angus Fletcher, Esq. 
James Campbell Hosier, Ksq- 
Robert Hunter, Esq. Secrefary. 
John Waugh, Esq. Treasurer. 
Mr James M*‘Allan, Clerk. 
DIDACTIC SOCIETY. 
Presidents. 
Patrick Cameron, Esq, 
William Craig, Esq. 
Mr Archibald Bruce. 
Mr Nathaniel Paterson. 


Mr Walter Paterson, Secretary. 
EDIN- 
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EDINBURGH SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY. 
Rev. James Peddie, President. 
James Bonar, Esq. Treasurer. 

John Wardrop, Esq. Secretary. 
Directors. 

James Hall, D.D. Horatius Cannan, Esq. 
Charles Steuart, Esq. William Allester, Esq. 
John Phillip Wood, Esq. Rev. Andrew Lo- 
thian. Thomas M‘Crie, D. D. James Greig, 
Esq. James Marshall, Esq. Thomas Snell 
Jones, D.D. John Murray, M.D. Patrick 
Neill, Esq. Rev. David Dickson, junior. 
Charles Steuart, M.D. John Abercrombie, 


Esq. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
(From the London Gazette. ) 


Oct. 25.——The Rigtit "Honourable George 
Canning, to be his Majesty’s Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent of Por- 
tugal ; and Louis Duncan Casemajor, Esq. 
to be his Majesty’s Secretary to the said 
embassy. 

Nov. 1.—John Parkinson, Esq. to be his 
Majesty’s Consul at Konigsberg, Memel, 
and Pillau, and all other ports and places in 
the province of East Prussia. 

$. William Adam, Esq. one of his Majes- 
ty’s Counsel Learned in the Law in England, 
and Advocate, to be one of the Barons of 
the Court of Exchequer in Scotland, in the 
room of George Buchan Hepburn, Esq. re- 
Signed. 

10. This day his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York was invested with the ensigns 
of the Royal Spanish Order of Charles II. 

— The honour of Knighthood was this 
day conferred on Lieutenant-Colonel Charles 
Felix Smith, of the corps of Royal engineers, 
and Knight of the Royal Spanish Order of 
Charles III.; and Charles Dalrymple, Esq. 
Cominissary-General to the army under the 
command of the Duke of Wellington. 

11. Henry King, Esq. Lientenant-Colo- 
nel in the Army, to be Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Island of Heligoland. 

15. Richard Belgrave Hoppner, Esq. to 
be his Majesty’s Consul General at Venice, 


. and in the Austrian territories in the Adria- 


tic Sea, 

22. David Richard Morier, Esq. to be 
his Majesty’s Consul General in France. 

24. Permission granted to Thomas Brad- 
ford, Esq. Major-General in the army ; and 
Charles Ashworth, Esq. Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the army, and Brigadier-General in the 
Portuguese service; to wear the insignia of 
an Honorary Knight Commander of the 


Royal Portuguese Mili Order of the 
Tower and Sword, 


24, Permission also granted to Francis 
Banks, Esq. Captain in the Royal Navy, to 
wear the insignia of the Imperial Russian 
Order of St Anne, of the second class, and 
of a Knight of the Royal Swedish Military 
Order of the Sword, which their Imperial 
and Royal Majesties the Emperor of Russia 
and the King of Sweden have been respec. 


‘ tively pleased to confer upon him. 


BIRTHS. - 


_ March 28. At Sydney, New South Wales, 
the Lady of his Excellency Governor Mac. 
Quarrie, a son and heir. . 

Oct. 10. At Bartley Lodge, Hants, the 
Lady of Charles Lyell, Esq. of Kinnordy, 
a daughter. | 

24. At Glasgow, Mrs Laurence Hill, a 
daughter. 

27. At Bower Manse, Mrs Smith, a son. 

— At Dalskairth, Mrs Maitland, of Auch- 
lane, a son. 

28. At Clyde Street, Mrs Dr Murdoch, 
a son. 

30. Mrs James Robertson, St James’s 
Square, a son. 

31. At Perth, Mrs Skelton, of Orwell,a | 
daughter. 

— At Airdlamont, Mrs Colonel Lamont, 
a daughter 

— In Inverness, the Lady of Captain 
Macdougall, of the King’s own Borderers, 
a son. 

Nov. 1. In London, the Countess of Bris« 
tol, a son. 

— At Ullington House, Lincolnshire, the 
Countess of Lindsey, a son and heir. 

2. At Currie-house, the Lady of Walter 
Brown, Esq. of Currie, a daughter. 

4, At Corfin, Mrs Gordon, of Harperfield, 
a son. 

10. Mrs Bridges, jun. Dundas Street, a 
daughter. 

11. At the Manse of Kinghorn, Mrs Pa- 
terson, a son. 

— Mrs Dr Gordon, Buccleugh Place, 4 _ 
son. 

12. Mrs Colonel Munro, Buccleugh Place, 
a son. 

13. Mrs William Ferguson, Dundas 
Street, a son. 

15. The wife of Mr William Cortiss, of 
Great-Ccats, near Grimsby, of four daugh- 
ters, one still living. 

— At Collipriest House, Lady Mary 
Hay, a daughter. 

16. Mrs General Broughton, a daughter. 

18. In Duke Street, Mrs Colonel Robert 
son of Hillcraig, a son. 

24, Mrs Forrest, of Comiston, a son. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Heriot, of Ramor 

nie, a daughter. Not. 
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Marriages. 


Nov. 26. Mrs Struthers, Greenhead, a son. 

28. At New Saughton, Mrs Watson, of 
Saughton, a daughter. 

29. The wife of Alexander Macdonald, 
2 poor labourer, No. 54, West Bow, of three 
daughters, who, with their mother, are do- 
ing well. 

— The Countess of Clonmell, a daughter. 

— Mrs Henry Erskine, younger of Amon- 
dell, a son. 

Lately, Lady Thurlow, (late Miss Bol- 
ton, of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden,) 
a son and heir. 

— At Lord Le Despenser’s, in Hanover 
Square, London, the Lady of Lord Viscount 
Jocelyn, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Oct. 15. F. W. Campbell, Esq. to Miss 
Emma Caulfield. 

23. At Banff, William Brown, merchant 
in Aberdeen, to Miss Ann Wiseman, only 
daughter of the late Captain Alexander 
Wiseman, of that place. 

25. At Aberdeen, Mr William Johnston, 
surgeon Royal Navy, to Miss Eliza Third, 
daughter of Andrew Third, Esq. 

28. At Linlithgow, Mr James Black, to 
Sophia Harriet, daughter of ‘Thomas Spens, 
Esq. Collector of Excise. 

Nov. 1. Mr Adam Burns, writer in Ayr, 
to Catherine, eldest daughter of the deceas- 
ed Mr Thomas Cowan, Musselburgh. 

3. At Sunninghill, Major Parker, of the 
royal horse artillery, to Miss Popham, el- 
dest daughter of Sir Home Popham. 

4. At Edinburgh, Captain Alfred Thom- 
son, royal artillery, to Miss Balfour, eldest 
daughter of the late Major-General Balfour. 

5. James Murray, Esq. younger of Craig- 
end, to Marion, eldest daughter of the de- 
ceased Mr Alexander Tweedie, late in Dreya. 

7. At Edinburgh, Mr William M*Can- 
dlish, of the Exchequer, to Miss Jane For- 
bes, eldest daughter of William Forbes, Esq. 
writer, Hart Street. 

— At Leven, Duncan M‘Bean, Esq. 
Glasgow, to Jane, fourth danghter of Wil- 
liam Moore, Esq. of St Eustatius. 

— At Kirkcudbright, ——Jamieson, Esq. 
Paisley, to Miss Bushby, daughter of the 
late Thomas Bushby, Esq. Collector of Cus- 
toms at Kirkcudbright. 

8. David Black, Esq. of Bandrom, to 
Margaret Stevenson, the eldest daughter of 
Robert Walker, Esq. of Sunnybank. 

— At Alnwick, Mr A. H. Simpson, wri- 
ter, Paisley, to Miss Hatkin, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Robert Hatkin, Esq. of Glan- 
ton, Northumberland. 

1l. At Leith, Mr Alexr. Ogilvie, rope- 
maker, to Miss Elizabeth Campbell. 
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14. In St Andrew Square, Robert Wal- 
las, Esq. merchant in Madeira, to Miss Jane 
Burnet. 

— At Howlaws, Mr Thomas Allan, 
cooper, Leith, to Margaret, daughter of 
Thomas Drysdale, Esq. of Chesterfield, 
Berwickshire. 

— At the Manse of Monievard, Robert 
Walker Rannie, Esq. Drummond Park, to 
Miss Baxter, daughter of the Reverend Me 
Baxter there. 

— At Torr, James Chapman, Esq. mer- 
chant, Liverpool, to Ann Isabella, eldest 
daughter of Andrew Cairns, Esq. of Torr. 

— At Edinburgh, the Reverend James 
Laurie, minister of the Scottish Church, 
Tweedmouth, county of Durham, to Eleo- 
nora, daughter of the deceased Mr Willian 
Forbes Hog, late of Dublin, and grand- 
daughter of the deceased Walter Hog, Esq. 
manager for the British Linen Company. 

21. At Holmhill, Thomas Whyte, Fsq. 
jun. of Newmains, to Miss Emilly, younvest 
daughter of the late William Douglas, Lsq. 
late Captain in the [1th regiment of foot. 

22. At Arndilly House, ‘Thomas Gordon, 
Fsq. of Park, to Maria, ‘eldest daughter of 
David Macdowall Grant, E-g. of Arndilly. 

— At Carlisle, by the Reverend John 
Fawcett, M. A. John, eldest son of Feter 
Dixon, Esq. to Mary, only daughter of 
Robert Stordy, Esq. 

23. At Kelso, Mr Charles Scott, Nisbet 
Mill, to Miss Elliot, daughter of Mr Elliot, 
architect, Kelso. 

28. At Glasgow, Charles M‘Indoe, Esq- 
to Janet, eldest daughter of the late Mr 
John Buchanan, merchant, Glasgow. 


—<— 
DEATHS. 


Dec. 1813. William Duff Lindsay, fourth 
son of the Honourable Robert Lindsay, of 
Balearras, midshipman of his Majesty’s ship 
Loire, who was sent prize-master in the 
American brig Renown, prize to the Loire, 
supposed to have foundered at sea on the 
passage from Halifax to Bermuda. — 

July 19. 1814. Aged 28, on his journey 
to the East Indies by land, William Cha- 
vasse, Esq. an officer in the Company’s ser- 
vice. 

Aug. 17. At Jamaica, Thomas Scott, Esq. 
eldest son of the Reverend James Scott, 
Perth. 

Sept. 12. While leading on the advance 
of the British troops against the American 
lines before Baltimore, Lieutenant James 
Graicie, of the light company of the 21st 
fusileers, son of the late James Graicie, Esq. 
Dumfries. 

19 At Gibraltar, Lieutenant William 
Drummond, Royal Artillery. He was a 

young 
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young man of much promise, and deeply 
and deservedly regretted by all ranks and 
Classes of persons who knew him. 

Oct. 5. On board his Majesty’s ship Acbar, 
when on his passage from Halifax to Bri- 
tain, James Lindsay Carnegie, Esq. of Boy- 
sack, commuader in the royal navy. 

6. At Caskieben, John Henderson, Esq. 
aged 71. 

7. At Campbeltown, George Morris, Esq. 
commander in the Royal Navy. 

1Y. At the Manse of Loggie Easter, 
Charles, eldest son of the Reverend Neil 
Kennedy, minister of that parish. 

12. At Turriif, greatiy esteemed, and very 
justly and sincerely regretted, Mr Williau 
Panton, schoolmaster there. 

— At Tayockside, near Elgin, Mr James 
Gordon, student of Divinity, in the 20th 
year of his age ; a young man of very amia- 
ble dispositions, eldest son of the Reverend 
William Gordon, minister of Elgin. 

— At Birmingham, Mr Pratt, the author 
of ** Gleanings,” and other popular works. 

— At Doncaster, Lady Munro, widow 
of Sir Alexander Munro, formerly Consul- 
General at Madrid, and one of his Majesty’s 
Commissioners of the Customs. ; 

13. At Edinburgh, Mrs Elizabeth Mac- 
kenzie, relict of Captain Roderick Macken- 
zie, Linessie. 

— At Leith, Mr James Jarvis, senior, 
shoremaster, aged 54, much and justly re- 
gretted. 

14, At Monkwearmouth, aged 93, Mr 
John Johnson, formerly a driver of beasts 
for the Sunderland butchers. He has left 
upwards of 100 children, grand-children, 
and great grand-children. 

— While on a visit at Tealing, near Dun- 


dee, William Forsyth, Esq. of Rosebank, ‘ 


Greenock, aged 63. 

16. At Greenbank, Mearns, Miss Susan 
Semple Hamilton, second daughter of Mr 
Hamilton, of Greenbank. 

— At Jeanybank, the Reverend John 


Honey, of Blairhall, minister of Bendochy, 


aged 34, 

17. At Glencorse, in her 29th year, after 
a short illness, Justine Camilla Wynne, wife 
of Alexander Fialay, of Glencorse, Esq. 

18. Mrs Wright, of Lawton. 

— James Hamilton, of Bangour, Esq. 

7 — At Edinburgh, Mr John Grieve, buil- 
er. 

— At Plantation, Robert Hugh Paterson, 
youngest son of Colonel William Paterson, 
commanding the Royal North British Fuzi- 
Jeers, with the army in America. 

19. At the Manse of Colmonell, the Re- 
verend James Mochrie, in the 89th year of 
his age, and the 56th of his ministry. He 
Was a most faithful minister, and a good 


man. During his long incumbency he unie 
formly enjoyed the best health, and preach- 
ed with his usua! clearness and avimation 
on the very last Sabbath oi hi- life. 

19. At Colington, at the : dvanced age of 
$7, Mr William Weir, whe or upwards of 
fifty years filled the offices of schoolmaster . 
and session clerk of the parish with a degree 
of respectability and correctness worthy of 
imitation. His remains were carried trom 
his house to the church-yard by four of his 
old scholars, and his head laid into the 
grave by the person whose baptism he first 
recorded upon his admission into office in 
the year 1761. 

— At Nairn, Mr Lewis Leitch, who was 
for many years an officer of the customs at 
the port of London. | 

— At Aibany Street, Mrs Fullarton, of 
Fullarton, sincereiy lamented by all who 
knew her. 

21. At Sandhurst, Archibald Maclawrin, 
Esq. professor of geography and history in 
the Royai Military College, Bagshot. He 
was the author of many papers in the Scots 
Magazine, and wrote several valuable arti- 
cles for the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. He 
was a member of the Edinburgh Institute, 
and delivered a course of Jectures there on 
the philosophy of history, in the spring of 
1812. In his manners he was unassuming 
and reserved, and he died in the prime of 
life, deeply and deservedly lamented by a 
numerous Class of literary friends. 

— At Rockville, Miss Elizabeth Grant, 
of Congalton. 

— At Gottenburgh, Sir Alexr. Scton, of 
Preston. 

22. At Cathkin, in the 70th year of his 
age, Walter Ewing Maclae, Ksq. of Cathkin. 

— At Elgin, in the 84th year of his age, 
the Reverend John Grant, one of the mi 
nisters of that place.—In the course of his 
long life he was indefatigable in the humane 
discharge of the more important duties of 
the pastoral office—administering comfort 
to the distressed, and relieving the necessi+ 
ties of the poor. When unoccupied with. 
his official duties, his time was devoted to 
the acquisition of knowledge ; his reading 
was varied and extensive, his taste chaste, 
and his judgement ‘correct. Possessed of 
uncommon powers of memory, he cemposed 
an elaborate work on Chronology, which res 
ceived the approbation of his school-fellows 
the inimitable historian of Charles V. and 
its publication was alone prevented by 4 
similar work, on a similar plan, by which 
it was anticipated. Though much of his 
time was devoted to study, his manners be- 
trayed nothing of the restraint or pedantry 
which characterize the scholar; on the oe 
trary, they werc courteous and easy. 
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was the soul of harmless mirth, could be 
frolicksome with youth, serious with the so- 
ber, and garrulous with old age. 

Oct. 23. At Orchardiield Lane, Leith Walk, 
Mr Alexr. Muckle, much and justly regret- 
ted. 

24. At Stirling, Mr Christopher Bell, 
aged 69, long one of the public teachers 
there. 

25. At Buckie Lodge, George Steuart, 
Esq. of ‘Tanachy, writer’to the signet. 

— Mrs Janet Brown, wife of Mr Francis 
Marshall, merchant. 

28. At Stobo Castle, the Right Honoura- 
ble Lady Elizabeth Montgomery. 

— At Craigcrook, Mre Archibald Con- 
Stabile. 

— At Greenock, in the 89th year of his 
age; John Buchanan, Esq. merchant, for- 
merly one of the magistrates ef Greenock. 

29. At Wishaw House, the Right Ho- 
nourable William, Lord Belhaven and Sten- 
ton. 

— At Leith, Isabella Dickson, wife of 
George Omond, merchant there. 

— At Stranraer, John Ross, of Cairnbrook, 
much and justly regretted, 

30. At Greenbank, in the 62d year of his 
age, Joseph Cleminson, Esq. of Cardrie. 

31. At Hilton-house, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Alex. Deas of Hilltun, in the 50th year of 
his age. 

— At Stirling, Major Alexander Munro. 

— At Ramsgate, in the 84th year of her 
age, the Right Honourable Elizabeth, Ba- 
roness Conyngham. 

— At Vattin, Isle of Skye, Major Ro- 
derick M*Leod, late of Balmanach, in the 
Sbth year of his age. 

Now. 2. At Ediuburgh, Maria, the infant 
daughter of Sir D. Hunter Blair, Bart. 

—- Mrs Hope Vere, relict of William 
Ilope Vere, Esq. of Cragiehall and Black- 
wood. 

— In Grassmarket, Mr John Dewar, 
merchant, in the 33d year of his age. 

3. At Brighton, Lieutenant-Colonel Alex. 
Park, late of Lochore, in the 76th year of 
his age. 

— At Annot, Miss Jean Campbell, third 
daughter of Colin Campbell, sq. of Glen- 


4. At Paris, in the 79th year of his age, 
Count Damas, who was tutor to the French 
Princes, and many years the faithful adhe- 
rent of the house of Bourbon. 

6. At Leith, Mrs Waddell, aged $8 years. 

— In the Downs, on his passage to Tre- 
land, Ensign Thomas Fair, 9tth regiment. 

— At Sedbury, Yorkshire, in the 7Oth 
vear of his age, Sir Robert D'Arcy Hild- 
vard, Dart. 


7. In Dundas Street, Mr John Kynnier, 
second officer of the Baring East Indiaman. 

8. At Aberdeen, Mr Wm. Johnston, sur- 
geon, Royal Navy, much regretted hy ail 
Who knew him. 

— At Dumfries, Elizabeth Simson, 
spouse to the Reverend William Inglis—- 
after a lingering illness, which she bore with 
exemplary patience and resignation, very 
much regretted by all who knew her. 

— At Terregles Manse, the Reverend 
Theodore Edgar Keyden, minister of the 
‘gospel in that parish. 

— At Dunravon Castle, near Cardiff, 
Thomas Wyndham, Esq. for many years 
representative in Parliament for the county 
of Glamorgan. 

9. Mary, the wife of Mr William Todd, 
the proprietor of the Sheflicld Mercury. A 
husband and eight children are thus for ever 
deprived of the tender affection and foster- 
ing hand of this most excellent person. 

10. At Arbroath, Licutenant Kellie, of 
the Royal Navy. 

— At Cambridge, Sir Busick Harweod, 
Knt. M.D. Professor of Anatomy, and one 
of the sen. fellows of Downing College. 

11. At Haverfordwest, aged 73, the Duw- 
ager Lady Kensington. 

— At Edinburgh, Helen Hinmers, wife 
of Charles Bowman, writer. 

13. At Edinburgh, Mrs Helen Leslie, re- 
lict of Mr Thomas Milne, late merchant in 
LKdinburgh. 

— At Dundee, Lieutenant James Carne- 
gy of the Royal Navy. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Helen Fairbairn, 
wife of John Aird, bootmaker, Prince's 
Street. 

14. At Bromsgrove, Mrs Anne Reoch, 
wife of Thomas Burns, Esq. writer to the 
signet. 

— At Shrubhill, near Dorking, the Rt. 
Honourable Lady Georgina Leslie, daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Rothes. 

— At Cavers, George Douglas, Esq. of 
Cavers. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr James Thompson, 
mercluint and grocer, High Street. 

— At Burnisiield Links, aged 39 years, 
John Simpson, Esq. Captain in the 27th res 
giment of foot, and formerly Captain in the 
Inverness-shire militia; a gentleman highly 
respected. He has left a wife and four in- 
fant daughters to lament his loss. 

— At Edinburgh, William Foulis, Esq. 
elder of Woodhall. 

— At Windyiaws, John Paterson, Esq. 
of Windylaws. 

17. At Kilmarnock, Sir David Montgos 
merie Cuninghame, of Corsehill, Bart. 

19. At Charlotte Street, Dame Ann Pol- 
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lok, relict of the Jate Sir Robert Pollok, of 
Pollok, Bart. 

Nov. 19. At Stockton, in his 70th year, 
Nathan Brunton, Esq. Vice-Admiral of the 
Blue. 

_— In Edinburgh, Alexander Mackay 
Morrison, Esq. fifth son of the late Major 
David Morrison, of the Honourable East 
India Company’s service. 

— At Newton Stewart, James, fourth 
son of the Reverend Mr Black. 

21. Mr William Scott, of Singlie, Sel- 
kirkshire. 

22. At Edinburgh, Miss Dorothea Blair, 
youngest daughter of the late William Blair, 
Esq. writer to the signet. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Helen Adam, re- 
lict of the Reverend James Brown, minister 
of Newbattle. 

23. At Costessey Hall, Norfolk, Charles 
Jerningham, Esq. a general officer in the 
service of his Most Christian Majesty, Knight 


of Malta, aud of the Royal and Military Or- 


der of St Louis.. He was the youngest and 
only surviving son of Sir George Jerning- 
ham, Bart. who died in 1774, and brother 
to the late Sir William Jerningham, Bart. 5 
his mother was Mary, daughter of Francis 
Plowden, of Plowden, in the county of Sa- 
lop, Esq. and niece of William Howard 
Stafford, Farland Baron Stafford, and at 
length sole heir of her cousin the Lady Mary 
Howard Stafford, who died in 1769, the wi- 
dow of Guy Count de Rohan Chabot, bro- 
ther to the Duke de Rohan in France. 
24. Mary Anne, only daughter of Mr 

John Scoular, merchant, Edinburgh. 

_ Lately, Rear-Admiral George Dundas, 
Naval Commissioner at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 


Deaths, Stocks, and Markets. 


24 At Flowerhill, in the county of Gai. 


way, Lord Riverston. 


This revered and 


much-lamented nobleman is succeeded in 
his title and estates by his Lordship’s eldest 
son, the Hon. William Thomas Nugent, of 
Palace, now Lord Riverston. Thi 
of the six Irish titles granted by King James 
II. in 1689, after his abdication. 

— At Retiero, at the advanced age of 
$4, Sir Edward Newenham, many years re- 
presentative in Parliament for the county 
of Dublin. 

— At Birmingham, Samuel Jackson 
Pratt, Esq. author of several poctical and 
prose works of considerable celebrity ; he 
commenced his literary labours under the 


title of Courtney Melmoth. 


S is one 


— n his pdssage from Jamaica, Law- 
rence Graham, younger of Orchill. 

— In his passage from the West Indies, 
Mr Andrew Lowry, surgeon of his Majes- 
ty’s sloop Sapphire, son of Mr Thomas Low- 
ry, Hamilton. 

— Admiral Rogers.—This distinguished 
and highly esteemed officer arrived at Tours 
on the 17th, and spent that and the follow- 
ing day with Captain Lyons. On 
the 20th, at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
he died suddenly in the arms of his niccty 


the Lady of Captain Lyons. 


Monday 


— On his way to Engiand from the Ha- 
vannah, of that malignant fever, which in 
one week carried off the Captain, the Cap- 
tain of Marines, four midshipmen, and 
twenty-four of the crew of his Majesty's 
ship Conquestador, Mr John Thomas De 
Grey M‘Clellan, midshipman, on the eve of 
promotion, eldest son of John Law M*Clel 
lan, Esq. of Lauriston Castle. 


Prices of Stocks. 


Bank 3 per cent 
Isl4 Stock. | Omnium. Consols. 
Dec. 5. 2494 | 66 
12.) 248 I fdise. —- 
19. 249 I jdisc. 


Prices oj Qui, Pease, and Barley Meal, in 
Edinburgh Market, per peck. 


Prices of Grain per quarter Corn Exch angt 


London. | 
1814. | Wheat. | Barley.| Oats. | Peast- 
Dee. 5. | 44 70 | 21 33 | 20 27 [9 60 
45 71 | 20 32] 19 2649? 56 
19. | 40 69 | 20 30] 19 27 | 53 58 


Prices of Grain at LHaddington. 


Pease and 
1814, Oatmeal. Barley Meal. 1si4. | Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Pease 
_t_Bolls, | Price. | Bolls.. Price. * 
Dec. 6 | S96 [16 15] 69 [13 — Dec. 2.|-31 38 | 22 27 [17 | 16% 
339 16 15] 58 113 30 37] 25) 17 
20.) 487 [15 14] 78 28 37] a1 25] 16 20) 174 
| 
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